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BRIEF SKETCHES OF AMERICAN ACTORS. 





HACKETT THE COMEDIAN. 


ness. 


MR. 
With an accurate like 
In the attempts by the editors to render the literary matter of 
this journal every way acceptable to our countrymen, our wide 
and expensive arrangements keep pace with our increasing 
means; and we pledge ourselves that the various departments 
which the Mirror comprises, shall ever receive able superintend- 
ence as long as the liberality of the public, which we are so re- 
peatedly called upon to acknowledge, warrants the necessary 
pecuniary appropriations. Nor shall our exertions be exclusively 
directed to the literary character, but also to the embellishments 
of the work, which it is our design, in addition to whatever other |! 
claims to support we are enabled to invest it with, to render an | 
American portrait gallery, enriched with engravings, (as rood 
as can be procured, from our own first-rate artists,) of eminent au- 
thors, orators, statesmen, actors, painters, and indeed of any, either 
male or female, who, from their celebrity and talents, may be just- 
ly considered themes of general interest. The universal thanks 
which we have received for the portrait of Washington Irving. 
fully encourages us to proceed in an undertaking, as well calcu- | 
lated, we trust, to gratify the taste of our readers, as to advance our 
literature and arts. In order to make this project palatable to all, || 
it must not be forgotten what a varicty of tastes are to be con- 
sulted. An intelligent critic need searcely be reminded, that all 
plate may be less interesting tocountry than city subscribers, and | 
$0 vice versa; and that our difficult task is to appeal to classes of 
different habits, and under different circumstances. Some would 
prefer the head of a successful soldier to that of a gifted poet; 
and others of a popular native actor to that of an established | 
statesman. We confidently expect the indulgence of our friends, | 
In compliance with the | 


| determined on making a second attempt, and appeared in 


law ; a pursuit that proved by no means congenial to one of his 
sprightly and volatile disposition. In 1817, his faint partiality 
for the legal profession was superseded by a desire to become a 
merchant, and he accordingly entered the counting-house of on 
of his relatives, in order to be initiated into the mysteries of 
commerce 

In 1819, Mr. Hackett married, and took from the stage Miss 
Lee Sugg, of the Park theatre, (then a distinguished favorite 
with the public,) and removed to Utica, in this state. He subse- 
quently became extensively engaged im trade, which he conducted 
very successfully until the spring of 1825, when the city of New- 
York appearing to present a better field for enterprise and the ac 


tivity of his capital, he returned and was numbered among our | 
Front-street merchants. Unfortunately, however, participating in 

| 
| 
involved, and with many others of our wealthiest and most re-| the cause of the American comic mus¢ 


the rage for speculation which then prevailed, he became largely 


spectable citizens, suffered heavy losses in consequence of those 
violent and sudden fluctuations in the market which especially 
rendered that year so memorably fruitful in bankruptcies 

It was at this period, that, surrounded by the embarrassments 
and perplexities incident to his peculiar situation, and without 
any immediate or eventual prospect of regaining his late credit 


and standing as amerchant, Mr. Hackett first directed his thoughts | 


toward the stage, with a view of adopting it as a profession. He 
had in his boyhood imbibed a taste for dramatic representations 
and suddenly resolved to try the effect of those powers in public . 


which had long been considered as designed by nature for the | 


drama, and had so often served to entertain his friends in private 
In March, 15826, he made his first appearance on any stage, at 
the Park theatre, as “Justice Woodcock,” in“ Love in a Village 
His success in the character did not equal the expectations of his 
friends ; his usual self-possession and humor seemed to have en- 
tirely forsaken him. Though much dissatisfied with himself 
that fright should so have got the better of him at his debut, he 
“ vari- 


}ous imitations of popular actors, and in stories illustrative of || 


j;/temptig to dramatize for him; 


|; within so short a period, 


aba dit 
| voluntarily devoted several thousand dollars of the first fruits 


tain. His imitation of Kean especially, was very highly com- 
mended, and pronounced by the critics generally, “ the best they 
ha but perceiving clearly, that as a novice, he could 
not expect to overcome difficulties in a path which would prove 
formidable to the most experienced theatrical veteran, Mr. Hack- 
ett prudently desisted from any further attempt at the momeni, 
In 


ever seen; 


and resolved on awaiting more favorable auspices in future. 


}, pursuance « f this determination, he returned the ensuing summer 


|) to this « omuntry 


In Mr. Hackett became lessee and manager of the 
Chatham and Bowery theatres. Theatricals were generally the 
very reverse of lucrative at that period; and, in the course of the 
year, he disposed of all his interest in the management, and de- 


Is2y, 


voted his time exclusively to his advancement as an actor, 

Mr. Hackett has been lite rally foreed to become a pioneer in 
and explore a totally un- 
but with little aid from others, in at- 
he has surmounted 
all obstacles, and added several new and distinct characters to his 


known path, not only alone 
nevertheless 


it stock of Yankees, besides calling into action those other originals, 
|} Rip Van Winkle, from the Catskill mountains, and the redoubt- 


able Nimrod Wildfire, that “ screamer from Kentucky 

It has becn remarked that no actor, commencing an utter novice 
history of the stage, Garrick not excepted, has derived, 
!, so much profit from his efforts as Mr 
time, he has secured for himself a fame 
throughout the country, that will ever identify him as the patri- 
weh of his department of the American comic drama, Any eu- 
logium, Where an individualis so well known, may seem a matter 
of superero but there is one fact that does him infinite credit, 
justice should have full publicity; it is, that Mr. Hackett 


in the 


Hackett; at the same 


ition; 


j 


jof his theatrical labors towards effecting an honorable and satis- 


| factory settlement with all his late mereantile creditors, 


In private life Mr. Hackett is irreproachable. His spirits are 
high; and those powers exhibited on the stage are not lost in the 


{domestic cirele. The memoir of a diving character must necessari- 





founded on these liberal considerations. 
request of several gentlemen, of high literary attainments, who A } ton” tl of which h tirel ful.+ 
sy inter ee | American characte i which he was entirely successful.t | 
zealousy interest themselves in supporting a national school 0 Sn Sey am ee I] tee P a as ree . » a 
/ "i ~ f | The large audiences attracted nightly, and the applause he re- ity be brief, and confined in a great degree tohis public acts; but we 
will not dismiss Mr. Hackett without observing, that few possess 


drama, we offer a well-executed and accurate likeness of Mr. | 


Hackett, with the hope that a closer attention may be thereby di- | 
rected to the merits of a comedian, born here in the midst of us, |! 
and able by nature as well as observation, to afford the most | 
ludicrous delineation of some of our national peculiarities. Such 
as are acquainted with the humor of his sketches, will be pleased 
with the possession of a fine engraving and good likeness; and 
those who are yet strangers to his strong talents for mimicry and 
the burlesque, may be induced to draw a favorable comparison be- || 
tween the comic powers of one of their own fellow-citizens, and | 
the abilities of many who are praised as much because they are || 
foreign as because they are excellent. i| 

We feel pleasure in announcing our intention, at some future || 
period, to present a superd plate of one other individual, whose || 
hame 1s interwoven closely with the history of the American stage. \ 

James Henry Hackett was born in the city of New-York, on 
the 15th of March, 1800. His father, Thomas G. Hackett. was 
a native of Holland, descended from an ancient and honorable fa-| 
mily,* and for a number of years held a lieutenant’s commission in | 
the life-guards of the prince of Orange, which, in consequence of 
declining health, he resigned with honor, and emigrated to Ame- 
rica, in 1794. In 1799 he married the daughter of the Rev. Abra-| 
ham Keteltas, of Jamaica, Long-Island, an independent and 
highly respectable presbyterian cle rgyman, distinguished for his 
talents and literary attainments, and zealous devotion to his coun- 
try’s cause in her revolutionary struggle, and settled in the city 
of New-York, where he pursued the occupation of a translator of 
languages until he died suddenly, of an apoplexy, in March, 
1503: his widow, with her only son, the subject of this memwir, 
then retired to Jamaica, Long-Island, where she still resides. In 
the academy of that village Mr. Hackett was edu ated, and ae- | 
quired the rudiments of the Latin and Greek classics. At school, 
his quick and lively turn of mind did not escape the notice of his 
preceptors, with whom, however, he gained more credit for his 
capacity, than application to his studies. Here he used frequently 
to indulge his natural propensity for mimicry, by imitating the 
a s of his tutors to the nosmall amusement of his school- 
fellows 


In the autumn of 1815 he passed the usual probatory examina- jj 
tion, and was admitted a student of Columbia college in this city. 
A severe and protracted illness, however, retarded the prosecution 
of his classical studies for nearly a year. After his recovery he | 
did not resume them, but entered at once upon the study of the 





* . - 
wnat, father, Edmond Hackett, was by extraction an Irish nobleman, and 
et in Amsterdam, where he marriedthe daughter of the Baron de Massau. ! 


| perier 


ceived by their repetitions, caused him to devise some legitimate 


means of turning an imitation todramatic account. The “Comedy || 


of Errors” seemed best adapted to the purpose, and he resolved 


on getting it up and personating one of the Dremios. The effect | 


of that extraordinary imitation of the humor and peculiarities 


of Barnes, who performed the twin brother, and the succession of | 


crowded houses it drew, are well known. Encouraged by the 
result of this effort, Mr. Hackett determined to improve the idea 
which the warm reception of his Yankee stories had suggested 


and having fixed upon Colman’s comedy of “ Who wants a 


Guinea?” for the experiment, he expunged totally the part of 


Solomon Gundy, substituted one of his own creating, a Yankee, 
Solomon Swap, and otherwise altered the play which has since 
been acted under the title of * Jonathan in England.” This proved 


| a decided hit, and has now in fact become identified with the drama ! 


as an original, and established as astock character. 

Anxious to see what phasis the stage wore in the English me- 
tropolis, whence most of the theatrical excellence exhibited in 
this country had been derived, Mr. Hackett took his departure 


for England, in December, 1826, and spent the principal part of 


that season in London. In the following April, he was induced 


'to try at Covent-garden theatre an experiment with lis Yankee 


stories, with the ulterior view, if the y were we ll received, of in- 
ducing some of the numerous dramatists there to undertake a cha- 
racter for him. Considerable curiosity was awakened on the oc- 
casion, to see how a nefive American would treat of the same 
manners and peculiarities which their own countryman, the ce- 
lebrated Mathews, had so rece nuy made eflective, and pale d off 
upon John Bull for “ginooyne,” from scraps and fragments, all 
of which, by the way, he had picked up second hand during his 
flying visit to a few of the Atlantic cities on the northern part of 
this continent, Mr. Hackett, having then 
ed but a very few times on any stage, was, quite inex 
ced az an artist 


capable of 


in 1822. 


of course, 





giving him any profitable advice 


' 
{ 


vered that these stories were ui 


It was soon disco 


ndramatic, ill-erranged, too 


and withal, not properly seasoned s0 as to 


, and lengthy 
relished by an audience totally unacquainted with the origi 
The consequence 


nals of the charact 
narrator contrived, by 


éJcd 
r 
rs intended to be delineated 
was, a decided failure, notwithstanding the 
some aptly introduced imitations of Kean and Macready, to turn 


t of his audience, and whi 


the tide raised by the disappointmen 
he found himself at length unable to stem, into torrents of una 
that followed him even until the full of the cur- 


LuLsé 


HimMous apy 


Morble Monsieur Tonson,” also on that occasion 


m 


1 He played 


1} “Yor 


upp ar-/| 


and without even the advantage of a friend || 


hj} 


li sonages 


a more extensive list of friends, or better deserve their partialities 








ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


THE SINGULAR PREDICTION OF DR. GALL. 
| 
Fyrom the French 


agree with the world, then, doctor, in thinking the prin- 
cess of C.a superior being?” 

| Perfect.” 

|| “Do you think her equal to a political intrigue 
i “ Why, there is some finesse in her eyes, and in the expression 
lof her face; but there is a want of management, resolution, of 
fertility in expedients.” 

“ What think you of the brilliant Count de P It is but two 
|| weeks since he arrived at court, and already all the females in 
i Vienna are distractediy in love with him. It is seldom that we 
} bearing united to so much know- 
It is the emperor's wish to 
I predict for him 


”" 


find so much grace and noble 
ledge and such profound learning 
marry him here, and attach him to his court 
a high dest ny 
| “T have as yet but glanced at him. He has every external ad- 
ll vant ee 
Nay, do not apply your system to him hastily 
My jud 


’ 


but—” 


and, ag yet, ! 


rment is founded on observation alone ; 


have notexamined him so attentively as to enable pro- 
nounce a decided opinion upon him; but a fair exteri t al- 
ways an indication of good or great qualities 

‘As for that, I give him up to your scrutiny. Analyze his 
features, feel again and again the protuberance of his brain, and 
I am satisfied you will be convinced with me, that never was 
jthere so fuir a soul lodged in so perfect a body 

re rh FT ; . 


This conversation took place in the midst of a ball given at 
Vienna by Prin Metternich. There was assembled al! thatthe 
court of Austria could display of the must illustrious and distin- 
cuished, as well by birth as by fortune, All the ambassadors 
ent Eur »nean courts; all the grand officers of the 
ns, covered with rich embroideries, 


from the differ 
decorated with ribb 


crown 
ind elitterine with diamonds; a crowd of charming females, the 
beautiful and the young, sparkling with precious stones, and ar 


rayed with the greatest elegance. Amid this throng of high per- 
one of the most distinguished was the beautiful princess 
of C., by whom Metternich hoped to gain the favor of the em- 


| pe ror Alexander; and yet more « onspicuous was the young count 











- 
37 





. 











i RIE ESTED 


de P. whose noble birth, brilliant exterior, and amiable qualities 
had, in so short a time, captivated all the rank of Vienna 


health of the inhabitants of the manor. He had been recommend- 
| ed by the count to communicate as little as possible with the adja- 


The count had left a fine estate, situated at the extremity of) cent inhabitants, and above all to observe a profound silence re- 


Bohemia, and appeared for the first time at the court of Francis, 
to whom he came to render homage as his sovereign. Metternich 
had been peculiarly struck with him 

The first of these speakers, although his years exceeded fifty 
had all the vigor and confidence of youth 


bald, was high and open, and his marked and decided features | of the countess 


| specting all that might pass under his observation 
| One evening the count entered the chateau after an unsuccess- 
' ful chase, his brow even darker than usual, and his mood more 


morose. Without changing his garments or taking any refresh- 


His forehead, already | ment, as was his custom, he repaired at once to the apartment \ 


She was alone with her children, who now 






NICATIONS. 











. ‘HINTS FOR EDITORS. 

An habitual rea@er of newspapers will soon find a marked 
sameness in their method of treating upon subjects. There is a 
certain editorial air, which betrays the veteran conductor of a 
public journal. After the freshness of youthful enthusiasm has 
seen worn away, there is a kind of system into which he falls of 


transacting his professional duties. We have within the last 


gave evidence of his habits of thought and observation. The} formed her principal pleasure and consolation. ‘To arise and to year certainly known a hundred or two of publications, which 


other was a man of about forty years of age, whose effeminate 
exterior, nevertheless, abounded in beauties. A high forehead, a 


| fold him in her arms, was her first movement. The count repulsed 
her gently, and without noticing his children commanded that 


were the “ most interesting this country has ever produced ;” and 
as many actors, who “ stand foremost in their profession.” Each 


well shaped nose, large blue eyes, and a pleasing mouth, whose |'they should immediately leave the apartment of their mother. one of the publishers is more enterprising than any of his con- 
smile came frequently and at will, composed his countenance. |, When alone with his young wife he led her to a chair, and plac- temporaries. Every novelist is the “ American Scott,” and all the 


Above the common places of the world, he was easy and affable 
in his manners; master of himself under all circumstances, he 
knew how to participate in the follies and dissipation of the great, 
but always with the disposition and ability to profit by them 
This was the celebrated Doctor Gall, the illustrious physiolo- 


| ing himself opposite, re carded her in such a manner as to stady 
her slightest emotion. He then drew from his girdle a long dag- 

|| ger, W ith a bright handle and a triangular blade, well sharpened ; 
jand seemed to amuse himself by trying the point, and moving it 
| across the end of his finger or the palm of his hand The coun- 


a“ 






eserve well of the public.” If any 
timid author, to feel the pi of criticism, sends his manuscript 
for perusal, it will, doubtlgSs, “create a sensation in the literary 
world.” Thére is no*théme which can present itself to our atten- 
tion, but it has alre&@¥ presented itself to the attention of some- 


managers of the theatres 


i ° lltees tre of ca P atnentar aceuns if se se % : 
gist; the other Prince Metternich, prime minister of the emperor | tess, Ure mbling at this new and singular oecupation of her hu body else, or rather of some thousands besides ; and every combi- 


of Austria. 

According to his usual habit, the prince, in the middle of the 
Jéte, retired to the privacy of his own cabinet, to resume for a few 
moments his labors. Gall remained alone, and struck with the 
interest which Metternich, as well as those around him, evinced 
in the young count de P., endeavored to observe him, with fixed 
attention, during the rest of the evening. 

As the count had just finished a waltz with the fascinating 
princess de S., and during which the crowd had gathered round 
to admire the delicacy and grace of his motions and the elegance 
of his manners, the prince, who had returned to the apartment, 
and had placed himself behind Gall, struck him lightly upon the 
shoulder. 


| band, cast her eyes upon the ground, and waited, w ith an anxiety 
| that may well be conceived the end of Unis strange scene. 

| Madam, you must die! 

| “What mean you?” cried the 
|| words, and the doleful accent with which they were pronounced 
| «1 repeat it, madam, you must die; and that without noise or 


countess, alarmed at these 


jcomplaint 


| side! She fell, without uttering a ery. When she came to her 
lisenses, she found herself on her couch. 
placed on the wound. ‘The count was alone in the « hamber, 

A slight smile 


{/site the couch, regarding her with fixed eyes. 
lrested upon his lips, and he seemed happy in tracing in the fea- 


oOppo- 


| Seizing her then by the arm, he inflicted a slight wound in her | 


A bandage had been | 


nation of language which could be applied to it has already been 
applied, leaving the critic of the present day only a choice of 
hacknied expressions. This want of originality is much more 
discernible when, as it often happens, the critic has pot examined 
the matter he is writing about sufficiently to form an opinion of 
his own, and has, consequently, to take his thoughts as well as 
his language from some other person. The gentleman below has 
1it upon a good idea in reference to this. We leave hifn to tell 
his story by himself. 

GentLemen—In great cities, like that in which we live, new 
trades and professions are continually rising up, to meet the mul- 
tiplying wants of the people. A simple stranger in town, whe 
did not bear in mind that money must be paid for every little ac- 


“ Well!” said he, “ have you examined him, and arrived at the |, ures of his victim the various impressions which terror and sul- commodation and instance of politeness, would, indeed, deem 


conclusion that the count is a perfeet being ?” 


Without replying, Gall withdrew the prince from the cirele, and |) 


when they were alone, 

“Your perfect being, prince,” he said in a solemn manner, “1s 
but a profound villain.” 

“By Saint Mary! doctor,” said Metternich, laughing, “ you 
jest. I um more convinced than ever | was before that your system 
is false.” 

* You shall not hear,” replied Gall, 
formed this opinion; but wait, and time will show which of us is 
most deceived.” 

Several years afterwards, the discovery of a crime, horrible and 
unheard of, gave a shock to the inhabitants of Germany. The 
perpetrator of this crime was brought before the high court of jus- 
tice, and condemned to be degraded from his titles and dignities, 
and afterwards to be beheaded, which sentence was duly executed. 

The criminal was the brilliant count de P.! 

Two months after the ball given by Prince Metternich, and 
where we first found the count de P., this young noble marricd the 
heiress of one of the most illustrious houses in Hungary. Young 
and beautiful, she had but appeared at court when the emperor 
disposed of her hand, with her full consent, it is true, for she had 
not seen the count without feeling for him that strong sentiment 
with which he inspired all females at first sight. Immediately 
after their marriage the count withdrew to a distant estate, wish- 
ing, as he said, to enjoy in retirement, and without constraint, the 
happiness which he found in his new state. The three first years 
of their marriage were happy; the charms of which were aug- 
mented by the birth of two children. The count lived in com- 
plete retirement, neither visiting his friends and relations, nor re- 
ceiving a single visitor in the interior of his chateau. The coun- 
tess, without having any ill treatment to complain of, began to 
find her husband cold, stern, and reserved. Often a gloomy cloud 
obscured his brow, and although he never uttered a harsh word, 
or chastised his vassals, they avoided his presence, and trembled 
merely at his look. He appeared to have but one pleasure, and 
that was in the chase. In all seasons of the year he delivered 
himself up to it, with an ardor always equal and unwearied. He 
preferred in general to hunt the deer, and as often as possible 
those of which the pursuit was attended with difficulty and peril. 
His object did not appear to be attained when the animal was 
killed at one blow; he endeavored merely to wound it, when he 


the reasons which have 


took ure in delivering it up to the fury of his dogs, and in 
cal the duration of its agonies. It was only when the 
strug as long, and the death-agony prolonged and loud, that 


a singular smile unwrinkled his brow, and disposed him to view 
with favor those who accompanied him. If the day had passed 
without furnishing one of these spectacles, he ordered a combat 
to be opened before him between his dogs, which he never per- 
mitted to be interrupted until one of them had yielded or fallen a 
victim. If it happened that some of them would fly from the 
arena, he killed them immediately on the spot. 

These singularities, however, did not appear more strange than 
those of many of the Hungarian nobles, who had withdrawn 
from court and lived on their own estates. The count, besides, 


was liberal, and even profuse in his gifts to all who approached | 


him. 

Two or three months previously to this part of our story, he 
had attached a physician to his establishment, as he wished for 
the future no stranger in his service, nor any one to be allowed to 
penetrate into the interior of his chateau. This physician was 
largely remunerated, and had no other care than to attend to the 


| fering caused by turns to appear 

“T have changed my mind, madam,” said he, when he per- 
ceive d she was entirely recovered from her swoon. © You live; 
‘but, however, your life depends upon your discretion. At the 
jslightest whisper of that which has happened, or which may 
hereafter pass between us, I know how to ensure your silence 


j 
! 
| 
! 
| 
i : 
|| forever. 

The count continued his usual mode of life. Every day, when 
jhe returned from the chase, he went to the apartment of his wife, 

and examined carefully, without saying a word, the wound which 
jhe had made, as it healed. One evening, after passing his dag- 
| ger over every part of the body of the countess, doubtless, for the 
| purpose of exciting her agonies, he wounded her again, by a blow 
iskilfully applied; commanding her at the same time to refrain 
lfrom her complaints. When the wound was opened, he gratified 
jhimself by gazing for several minutes at the blood which flowed 
ifrom the incision, and then de parted, after bandaging itas betore, 
} without any marked emotion. 
| When this second wound was healed the same thing was re- 
peated, and successively every eight days; and each time with 
ithe same calmness, the same inexplicable cruelty. Nobody in the 
chat au suspeeted the real cause of the alarming and increasing 
paleness and loss of strength which they observed in the countess, 
|who was now almost « outinually confined to her chamber and to 
her couch, 

However, nothing appeased the sanguinary appetite of the 
count de P. The beautiful body of the unfortunaté countess was 
now but one horrible wound, covered as it was with the marks of 
the poniard. Although the wounds were slight, made as they 
had been with a refinement of satanic cruelty, so that no one 
of them should cause her death, yet they were now so muluplied 
that they produced a violent fever, which threatened to deprive 
this butcher of his horrible recreations. He reflected, and re- 
solved to cal] upon his physician, after menacing his wife with 
all his anger if she betrayed his infernal secret, and threatening 
the physician with his severest displeasure if he dared to seek 
the cause of her illness. 





This physician, as well as all the persons attached to the cha- 
'teau, believed that the countess was the victim of a consumption, 
|which had for its foundation the austere, gloomy, and secluded 
life which she had led. An able practitioner, he was not long in 
| discovering that the condition of the countess had a cause more 
extraordinary. A man of judgment and of feeling, an admirer of 
, her virtues and her resignation, he succeeded in extracting from 
| her the horrible secret. 





| means of informing the authorities of what had taken place. One 
llevening, when the count returned from the chase, the court of 
I the chateau was filled with a corps of cavalry. Arrested, and con- 
ducted to Pruda, he was tried, condemned, and executed. 

In 1815, Gall, visiting Prince Metternich at Paris, found with 
‘him the grand duke Constantine. 
| “That, doctor,” said the prince, when the grand duke had de- 
| parted, “is a handsome man.” 
| “ His face has an expression of ferocity as decided as that of 
i the bears which people the deserts of Siberia.” 
j * Ah, doctor—’ 

* Do you recall to mind the count de P., that perfect being ? 
His countenance, at least, was as handsome.” 

1] remember it but too well.” 

“The first was a monster whom a total want of sensibility 


Without quitting the chateau he found! 


himself in a strange place, when every hour of the day some per- 
son solicits his acceptance of a profit or a pleasure. If he seems 
tired, and looks at a coach, twenty drivers rush towards him 
eager to have his own preferred. The most tempting articles, of 
every description, appeal to his eye from all sides; and reading the 
signs over, as he walked along, would create a crowd of the most 
agreeable anticipations. At one window he beholds the emphatic 
words, “ Real turtle soup this day at three ;” 
* Steamboats for Philadelphia—the strictest attention will be paid 
to the comfort of passengers.” Here a person at the door of the 
museum requests him to * Walk in and behold the curiosities.” 
Then a flaming figure of Fortune, emptying guineas from a cor- 
nucopiz, allures his eye to an inscription, offering him a great 
prize, which will forever give him command over earthly gratifi- 
cations; while, to descend to minuter details, more insignificant 
slaves beg the privilege of cleaning his boots or supplying him 
with apparel. A man has just now passed the window in a cart, 
bearing the generous annunciation of ‘ Carpets shaken for every 
body “‘ 

Among other offices to render life pleasanter, toil lighter, and 
the division of labor more comple te, Lhave been several years em- 
ployed in preparing a volume of blanks for the use of editors, simi- 
lar to those in vogue among attornies, except adapted to the emer- 
gencies of the editorial fraternity. They comprehend all subjects 
which can become the theme of newspaper discussion—theatrical 
critiques, notices and reviews of books; notices of editorial acces- 


on the other side 


sions and abdications ; of important deaths and marriages ; news 
from Europe ; notices to correspondents, real and fictitious; ad- 
dresses to patrons; dunning paragraphs; little articles about spring, 

Winter, summer, and autumn; beastings of native literature ; 

fourth of July, new-yeur, and christmas paragraphs; putis which 
| satisfy the pufee, without, in fact, making a single assertion in 
his praise; plausible blank musical critiques for editors who don’t 
know Dt tanti palpiti from Yankee Doodle; and an immense 
variety of others equally valuable, but too numerous to mention. 
(| ‘The saving of time and brains by the use of my blanks will 
| compensate for the expense; and I have brought them to such per- 
fection, that a conductor of a public print, either quarterly, month- 
ly, weckly, or daily, can take a trip into the country with perfect 
security, leaving only a man to write names and dates in the 
spaces, and correct the proofs. In this way the most powerfully 
conducted journal, which the simple public imagine is racking 
the genius and wearing out the head and heart of three or four 
sage authors, may, in fact, edit itself when once set a going. 

For this improvement in an important branch of literature, I 
expect to reap much profit, aluhough many of my blanks have 
got abroad, and are in use here and there, to the infringement of 
my copyright. Let such unprincipled seribblers beware, for 1 
have one expressly intended to annihilate those who infringe 
copyrights. and I shall send it round to every one of the ten thou- 
sand journals in the United States, with the spaces filled up. 

If you will do me the favor and print this, I may hereafter 
send you a few specimens, which you can either fill up and use, 
to save the great wear and tear of brains to which you editors 
| are subject, or you can insert them as you get them, in an article 

by themselves, and for the benefit of the editors who are now 

swarming over the whole United States. Indeed one of the evils 
|, which 1 think may be apprehended from the general use of my 
| plan is, that this profession will soon get to be as overstocked as 
‘the rest; and ignorance, inexperience, and presumption may win 


rendered cruel : he sported with his emotions. This is but a fero- || the laurels which have hitherto been awarded only to talent and 
cious brute by instinct.” 





i!learning. Yours, &c. Tom Scripece. 
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THE DRAMA. 





THE NEW-YORK STAGE, ETC. 

Amatecrs of music will acknowledge the justice of our cor- 
respondent B.’s observations on opera. The White Lady has 
however, been produced with a success as marked as it will b 
increasing and durable. Only the most superficial critic will 
refrain from an earnest admiration of the delicious power evinced 
by Boieldieu, and also of the excellent discipline of the corps, and 
the general attention of the orchestra. The overture, onthe first 
night, was listened to with the deepest attention, and received 
with a sudden and simultaneous burst of applause, only allayed 
by arepetition, We are glad indeed to perceive these visible and 
audible evidences of the improved taste and discrimination of the 
community; and if, in any thing, we may differ from the views 
of B. it is in the character he so grotesquely draws of the audi- 
ences. Gvod operas often bring men of standing and intellect, an ! 
the pit, on such occasions, is the resort of gentlenren capable of 
enjoying the high order of the entertainment which the managers 
supply with a care, industry, expense and perseverence, that art 
really praiseworthy. If the operatic company at the Park thea- 
tre has not reached the first rank of excellence, (and we have no 
right to expect that it should at once leap to perfection, ) it is rapid 
ly and steadily approaching that point, and we unhesitatingly 
express our opinion, that w ith the great talent and science now 
employed in the theatre and the readiness displayed by Messrs. 
Siunpson and Barry to please, there is wanting only a uniform 
and liberal encouragement on the part of the public, toensure u 
the best music, executed in the best styl in all the dk partments 
of the establishment. 

The White Lady is rising w 
Our audiences, however, are not sufficiently 


th every repetition, in every 
body s estimation. 
accustomed to good music, to enter fully into its spirit 
perly to appreciate its value at one, tw 
The mind must be ina measure familiar with i 
We have heard, and laug ] 
neighboring city i 
Cinderel The people sat still and starce sometimes atCi 
derclla—sometimes at each other. A few 
dictw!) and one or two who piqued the ves on be 


fellows, end rather too old birds to } t with chaff, shru 
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and instead of the dead silt with which they were at first r 


ceived, were cach one followed by deafening applau 
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creat ¢ \ \ d. His rie 

a Nirs. Sharpe acq ‘ 

self w Her \ neert is powerful, and sh 
has ev t rth { improved it- by study. Her aect- 
in’ was \ s, marked by pervadi ch discretiona 
ger M 4 e has |} th igh even in that lit 
we see ever on the fine chaste style of an able performer 
breaking out 1 exe r applause Mr. Richings is droll and 
ludicrous in MeJob. He is a tolerab tor, but he has a slight 
tendency t f f, which is more ex ' inany other species 


of dramatic entertainment than opera. The error should rather 


| be the other way. For people go to hear the music, and nothing 


should interfere with it. Mr. Richings is not alone in this pro- 
pensity. It is a great annoyance, and should not mar the excel- 
lence of a performer, who really, with good natural abilities, has 
made himself too great a favorite, and too thoroughly acquainted 
with the business of his profession, to require any such spurious 
aid. Actors should never lose sight of this simple fact, that they 
are notto enterupon the stage with the sole purpose of distinguish- 
ing themselves, but to act in harmony together, and produce con- 
sistency and effect in the whole piece. We hintthis to Mr. Rich 
ings, rather more in reference to the struggles 
which he is guilty, in certain parts of Masanie! 
representation of MeJob. Mr. Placide never oversteps nature 


and éontortions o 


0, than to his 


not even, although by doing so, he could raise a roar- 
am} le to be followed by others, as well as Mr. Richings 

This opera ansWers Our eXpectations The mus improves 
greatly on acquaintance, and, from musical artists, wl 
the fourth and fitth representations, the encomiums come entha 
siastically 


opinion of New-York tast 


It will be popular in the first circles, or we yield our 
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w-York do; never- 
" ; 
theless, we are great judges, and it is not our pleasure to be sweet- 


tain such an establishment as the people at Ne 
ly tempered on this occasion In spite of all these objections, the 
projector took heart of grace, and pinning his faith upon the good 
ta ot the town, and upon a zealous endeavor to render justice to 
, . o 

the great masters from whom he has selected, by a close attentian 





to orchestral arrangements, has at length succeeded in bringing 
the White Lady before the public, with all her musical faults 
on the shoulders of the adapter, who can claim no credit for the 
beauties which he may have been the humble means of display- 
ing. In conclusion, if the excellent performance of the opera 
such as it is, by the most efficient and talented operatic company 
in America, has met with the approbation of the lovers of haz 
mony, Which he is fain to bel 


eve trom its recepuion, every ain 

has been answered of gentlemen, your obedient, &e. B 

AMeRICcAN THEATRE.—Mr. F. 8. Hill is at this house. Miss 

Clifton is also engaged, and Mrs. Hamblin. The spectacles 

nightly performed here, we have already noticed as expensive 
nd wel! got up 

Ricumonp-u —Alltl | lovers of the drama in New-York 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER SIXTEEN 





The Cholera—A Masque Bali— The gay world— Mobs— Visit to, 
the Hotel Dieu. 

You see by the papers, I presume, the official accounts of the 
cholera in Paris. It seems very terrible to you, no doubt, at your 
distance from the scene, and truly it is terrible enough, if one 
could realize it, any where; but many here do not trouble them- 
selves about it, and you might be in this metropolis a month, and 
if you observed the pe ople only, and frequente xd only the places of 
amusement and the public promenades, you might never suspect 
its existence. The weather is June-like, deliciously warm and) 
bright; the trees are just in the tender green of the new buds, 
and, the public gardens are thronged all day with thousands of 
the gay and idle, sitting under the trees in groups, laughing and 
amusing themselves, as if there was no p ylague in the air, though | 
hundreds die every day. The churches are all hung in black; 
there is aconstant succession of funerals; and you cross the biers! 
and hand-barrows of the sick, hurrying to the hospitals at every 
turn, in every quarter of the city. It is very hard to realize such 
things, and, it would seem, very hard even to treat them serious 
ly. Iwas at a masque ball at the Theatre des Varieles, a night or 
two since, at the celebration of the Mi Careme, half-lent 
There were some two thousand people, I should think, in fancy 
dresses, most of them grotesque and satirical, and the ball wa 7 
kept up till seven in the morning, with all the extravagant gaicty, ' 
noise and fun with which the French people manage such mat 
ters. There was a cholera-waltz, and a cholera-galopade, 
one man, immensely tall, dressed as a personification of the ¢ 
lera itself, with skeleton armor, bloodshot eyes, and other hor 
rible appurtenances of a walking pestilence. It was the burden’ 
of all the jokes, and all the cries of the hawkers, and all thy 
versation; and yet, probably, nineteen out of twenty of those 
present lived in the quarters most ravas red by the dssease, and i 
many of them had seen it face to face, and knew perfeety its |! 
deadly character! 

As yet, with few exceptions, the higher classes of society have 1) 
escaped. It seems to depend very much on the manner in whi ch} 
people live, and the poor have been struck in every quarter, ofter 
at the very next door to luxury. A friend told me this morning H 
that the porter of a large and fashionable hotel, in which he lives, | 
had been taken to the hospital; and there have been one or two | 
cases in the airy quarter of St. Germain, in the same street with 
Mr. Cooper, and nearly opposite. Several physicians and medical 
é@tudents have died too, but the majority of these live with the 
narrowest economy, and in the parts of the city the most liabl: 
to impure efluvia. The balls go on still in the gay world; and| 
I presume they would go on if there were only musicians enough |} 
left to make an orchestra, or fashionists to compose a quadrille. |) 
I was walking home very late from a party the night before | 
last, with a captain in the English army. The gray of the} 
morning was just stealing into the sky; and after stopping a mo- i 
ment in the Place Vendome, to look at the column, stretching up|! 
apparently unto the very stars, we bade good morning, and parted. | 
He had hardly left me, he said, when he heard a frightful seream)} 
from one of the houses in the Rue St. Honoré, and thinking there! 
might be some violence going on, he rang at the gate and en-| 
tered, mounting the first staircase that presented. A woman had |} 

just opened a door, and fallen on the broad stair at the top, and |) 
was writhing in great agony. The people of the house collected 
immediately; but the moment my friend pronounced the word! 
cholera, there was a general dispersion, and he was left alone 
with the patient. He took her in his arms, and carried her to a 
coach-stand without assistance, and driving to the Iftel im 


| 


or 


and 





con-! 


left her with the Saurs de Charité. She has since died 

As if one plague was not enough, the city is still alive in the}, 
distant fauxbourgs with revolts. Last night, the rappel was! 
beat all over the town, the national guard called to arms, and 
mayched to the Porte St. Denis, and the different quarters where 
the mobs were collected. | 

Many suppose there is no cholera except such as is produce dy 
by poison; und the Hotel Dieu, and the other hospitals, are be Ht 
sieged daily by the infuriated mob, who swear vengeance against || 
the government for all the mortality they witness. | 


I have just returned from a visit to the Hotel Diew—the hospi-|] 
tal for the cholera. Impelled by a powerful motive, which it isl 
not now necessary to explain, I had previously made several |! 
attempts to gain admission in vain; but yesterday I fell in fortu- 
nately with an English physician, who told me I could pass with 
a doctor’s diploma, which he offered to borrow for me of some! 

medical friend. He called by appointment at seven this morning, 
to accompany me on my Visit. 

It was like one of our loveliest mornings in Juno—an inspirit- 
ing, sunny, balmy day, all softness and beauty—and we cossed | 
the Tuileries by one of its superb avenues, and kept down the| 
bank of the river to the island. With the errand on which we 
were bound in our minds, it was impossible not to be struck very | 
forcibly with our own exquisite enjoyment of life. Iam sure I! 


never felt my veins fuller of the pleasure of health and motion; 
and I never saw a day when every thing about me seemed better 

worth living for. The splendid palace of the Louvre, with its long 
Sagade of nearly half a mile, Jay in the mellowest sunshine on 
our left; the lively river, covered with boats, and spanned with 


|| pleasure. 


hand W 


land a Seur de Charité, 


Her eyes 


) them was an old woman, 


| thing 


celebrated Dr. 


its magnificent and crowded bridges on our right; the view of 
the island, with its massive old structures below, and the fine 
gray towers of the church of Notre Dame rising, dark and gloomy, 


|| inthe distance, rendered it difficult to realize any thing but life and | 


That under those very towers, which added so much 
to the beauty of the scene, there lay a thousand and more of poor 


|| wretches dying of a plague, was a thought my mind would not 


retain a moment. 

Half an hour’s walk brought us to the Place Notre Dame, on 
one side of which, next this celebrated church, stands the hospital 
My friend entered, leaving me to wait tll he had found an ac- 
quaintance of whom he could borrow a diploma. A hearse was 
standing at the door of the church, and I went in for a moment 
A few mourners, with the appearance of extreme poverty, were 
kneeling round a coffin at one of the altars ; and a solitary 
was mumbling the prayers for the 


side 
priest, with an attendant boy, 
dead. As I came out, another hearse drove up, with a rough 
coffin, scantily covered w ith a pall, and followed by one poor old 
man. They hurr ied in, and I strolled around the Fifteen 
or twenty wate ‘r-carriers were filling their buckets at the fountain 
moment four 


square 


opposite, singing and lau rhing; and at the same 
different litters crossed towards the hospital, each with its two or 
follower friends or relatives of the 

companying them to the door, where they parted from 
them, most probably for ever. The litters were set down a mo- 


ment before ascending the steps; the crowd pressed around and 


three women and children, 


SICK, f 


farewells were exchanged, and the sick 
any great demonstration of feeling 


lifted the coarse curtains ; 
lone passed in I 
in the particular cases that were before me; but I can conceive, 
almost deadly certainty of this disease, that these hasty 
at the door of the hospital might often be scenes of un- 


did aa set 


in the 
partings 
surpassed suffering and distress 

I waited perhaps ten minutes more. In the whole time that I had 
been e~ re, twe litters, bearing the sick, had entered the Hotel 
Dieu s lexhibited the borrowed diploma the thirteenth arrived 

} it violent and uncontrolled grief 
worked so far on the soldier at the door, that he allowed him to 
I followed the bearers to the ward, interested exceeding- 
| ly to observe the first treatment and manner of reception. They 
| wound slowly up the stone stairease to the upper story, and en- 
tered the female department—a long low room, containing nearly 


lve 


- a young man, whose 


pass 


|, « hundred beds, placed in alleys scarce two feet from each other 


Nearly all were eceupied, and those which were empty my friend 
told me were vacated by deaths yesterday. They set down the 
litter by the side of a narrow cot, with coarse but clean sheets, 
with a white cap, and a cross at her gir- 
| dle , came and took off the canopy. A young woman, of apparent- 
ly twenty-five, was beneath, absolutely convulsed with agony 
were started from the sockets, her mouth foamed, and 
was of a frightful, livid purple. I never saw so horrible 
She had been taken in perfect health only three hours 


her face 


a sight. 


before, but her features looked to me marked with a year of pain. ! 
| The first attempt to lift her produced violent vomiting, and I 


thought she must die instantly. They covered her up in bed, and 
leaving the man who came with her hanging over her with the 
they went to receive others, 
I ae of my compa- | 
He said, “‘ possibly in an 
hour, as the physician was just commencing his rounds An 
hour after Gus [ passed the bed of this poor woman, and she had 
not yet been visited. Her husband answered my question with 
a choking voice and a flood of tears. 

I passed down the ward and found nineteen ortwenty inthe last 
agonies of death. They lay perfectly still, and seemed benumb- 
ed. I felt the limbs of several, and found them quite cold. The 
}stomach only had a little warmth. Now and then a half groan 
escaped those who seemed the strongest; but with the exception! 
of the universally open mouth and upturned ghastly eye, there | 
were no signs of much suffering. I found two who must have 
been dead half an hour, undiscovered by the attendants. One of 
vray, witha very bad expression | 
who was perfectly cold—lips, limbs, body and all. The 
fas if she had died in pain. Her 
sockets, 
The! 


r de 


moan of one deprived of his senses, 


who were entering in the same manner. 


Thion how soon she would be atte nde dto. 


nearly 
of face 9 
other was younger, and looke« 
eyes appeared as if they had been forced half out of the 
and her skin was of the most livid and deathly purple 
woman in the next bed told me she had died since the Seu 
Charité had been there. It is horrible to think how these poor 
creatures may suffer in the very er t of the provisions that are 
made prof Sst dly for their relief. 
tion of treatment might not be drawn up by the physicians and 
administered by the numerous medical students who were in! 
Paris, that! as few as possible might suffer “ 

” said my companion, “ the chief physicians mus t doeve ry 
personally, to study the complaint.” And so, I verily be- 


from delay 
cause, 


“| 

' 
, lieve, more human lives are sacrificed in waiting for experiments, 
than ever will be saved b y the results. My blood boiled from the 
beginning to the end of this melancholy visit. | 

I wandered about alone among the beds till my heart was sick 

and I could bear it no longer; and then rejoined my friend, w ho| 
was in the train of one of the physicians, making the rounds. | 
| One would think a dying person should be treated with kindness 
I never saw a rougher or more heartless manner than that of the 
, at the bedsides of these poor creatures. A 
harsh question, a rude pulling open of the mouth, to look at the 
tongue, a sentence or two of unsuppressed commands to the stu- 
dents on the progress of the disease, and the train passed on. If}! « 
discouragement and despair are not medicines, I should think the" 











| the horrible discordance struck me as something infernal. 


| 


witty orator In conversation, respecting 


jiand when a nation is inclined to ridicule 
land exalt 


I asked why a simp le preserip- if 
junavoidably 


visits of such physicians were of little avail. The wretched suf- 
ferers turned away their heads after he had gone, in every instance 
that I saw, with an expression of visibly increased distress. 
Several of them refused to answer his questions altogether. 

On reaching the bottom of the Salle St. Monique, one of the 
male wards, I heard loud voices and laughter. I had noticed much 
more groaning and complaining in passing among the men, and 
Ia 
proceeded from one of the sides to which the patients had been 
removed who were recovering. The most successful treatment 
has been found to be punch, very strong, with but little acid, 
and being permitted to drink as much as they would, they had 
become partially intoxicated. It was a fiendish sight, positively. 
They were sitting up, and reaching from one bed to the other, 
and with their still pallid faces and blue lips, and the hospital 
dress of white, they looked like so many carousing corpses. I 
turned away from them in horror. 


I was stopped in the door-way by a litter entering with a sick 
woman. They set her down in the main passage between the 
beds, and left her a moment to find a place for her. She seemed 


to have an interval of pain, and rose up on one hand, and looked 
about her ve ry earne stly. I foll« wed the direction of her eyes, 
easily imagine her sensations. Twenty or thirty 
faces were turned towards her from the different beds, 
ry 
She was without a friend whom she knew, sick of a mortal 
and abandoned to the mercy of those whose kindness 
is mercenary and habitual, and of course, without sympathy or 
feeling. Was it not enough alone, if she had been far less ill, to 
embitter the very fountains of life, and kill her with mere fright 
and horror?) She sank down upon the litter again, and drew 
her shawl over her head. I had seen enough of suffering, and I 
left the place. 

On reaching the lower staircase, my friend proposed to me to 
look into the dead roo We descended to a large dark apart 
ment below the street-level, lighted by a lamp fixed to the wall 
Sixty or seventy bodies lay on the floor, some of them quite un- 
I could not see distinetly 
They 


and could 
death-like 
and the groans of the dying and the distressed came from eve 


side. 


dise ase, 


m 


covered, and some wrapped in mats. 
enough by the dim light, to judge of their discoloration. 
appeare d mostly old and emaciated 

I cannot describe the sensation of relief with which I breathed 
the free air once more. I had no fear of the cholera, but the suf 
fering and misery I had seen, oppressed and half smothered me. 
Every one who has walked through a hospital, will remember 
how natural it is to subdue the breath, and close the nostrils to 
the smells of medicine and the close air. The fact too, that the 
question of contagion is still disputed, though I fully believe the 
cholera motto be might hi wwe had some effect. My 
breast heaved, however, as if a weight had risen from my lungs, 
and I walked home, blessing God for health with undissembled 
eratitude. 


P. S.—I began this account of my visit tothe Hote! Diew yes 
terday. As I am perfectly well this morning, I think the point 
of non-contagion, in my own case at least,isclear. I breathed the 
same air with the dying andthe diseased for two hourssand felt of 
nearly a hundred to be satisfied of the curious phenomena of the 
| Vital heat. Perhaps an experiment of this sort, in a man not 
| professionally a physician, may be considered rash or useless; and 


contagious, 


| would not willingly be thought to have done it from any prerile 


curiosity. I have been interested in such subjects always; and I 
considered the fact that the king’s sons had been permitte dto visit 
the hospital, a sufficient assurance that the physicians were seri- 
ously convinced there could be no possible danger. If I need an 


apology, it may be found in this. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


RIDICULE, 

A LIVELY author somewhere mentions a remark made bya 
avery « levated sentiment 
expressed by a gentleman present. ‘“ Come, come,” exclaimed the 
first, “the re porters are and there is no occasion ‘to 
humbug.” ‘The writer very properly that he thinks it a 
bad ‘sign when lofty notions are readily condemned as bombast, 
the bias to magnify 
continues he, “can 
With men of sense, it 
but moral debase 
ment—a sneer for what is high—a disbelicf of what is good, i 
|the very worst symptom a people can display.” 


shut out, 


adds, 


“ Exaggeration of sentiment,” 


rarely, as a national trait, be dangerous. 


settles into greatness of mind; 


This observation contains a fine moral truth, although it is not 
more applicable toa whole country than to an individual. Men 
are very differently organized. It appears to me that their actual 
natures are unlike, and that animal existence, rising from the 
sloth to the Hottentot, (even independent of all accidental cireum- 
stances,) still goes on step by step, through innumerable grades, 
separated by insurmountable barriers—that it traverses as much 
distance between the obtuse dunce or savage, and Newton or 
Shakspeare, as it had passed from the first inspiration of inert 
matte r, to the lowest class of mankind. This variety is distin 
' guished in the earliest periodsof infancy. It goes on broadening 
and strengthening from youth to manhood. We consequently 
every day behold beings marked by peculiarities, far greater than 
can be satisfactorily “ascribed to adios The distinctions 
‘between them are manifested in various ways. I shall only ob- 
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suf- serve that which causes one to enter fully into the spirit of moral | UNOWNED ARTICLES. Meciocrity! mediocrity ! is the stale term we must adopt as gene- 
ance and physical beauty, and another to deride them and all who feel | rit, if we would characterize the productions of the last few years. 
ress. them. A little friend of mine carries this so far,|that he thinks i HUMORS OF A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN. We find easy and varied versification, and language (where it is 
the most serious and sacred matters legitimate themes of mirth i ——- - ' not disgusting from the besetting foppery of expression) choice 
* the He is totally callous to every sight of horror and pain. You a and elegant. We find excellent imitations, in short, of the best 
nuch 4 cannot think how many witticisms he lets loose against a prison- 1 BYRON. writers of this century; but of originality, of new trains of 
and ; er just receiving sentence of death, and how heartily he laughs | A Porviar writer in one of his late works makes some forcible thought, of new lights of imagination, we find neither the exis 
_ tk at “a hanging.” When any of his friends die, he says they | remarks upon the rapid decline of poetic taste. A fault which ence nor the indication: we see nothing in the poetry of to-day 
been have “shot the pit;” and he offers to sell the fee-simple of his) seems to be as generally admitted, as is the more evidentdecay of that might not have been written twe nty years since; we find 
nent own anatomy to the surgeons, at a small advanced price. Being, the drama. He plausibly enough attributes this waning of the nothing akin to the nervous spirit of the age—and we do believe, 
acid, a man of wit, he succeeds in amusing the company by ca-| lights of imagination to the extinction of a luminary, whose in- unless it accommodates itself to the higher interests, and contri- 
had ricature descriptions of all that is pure and tender. He has a! fluence, whether happy or malign, all have not hesitated to ac- butes its share to moulding the features of the time, poetry, in- 
rely. strong perception of the logical, the witty, the talented, but none || Knowledge. That the death of Byron may, to a certain degree, stead of being revered as “the nurse and breeder of all good,” 
ther, of the beautiful. If you tell him of a sweet face, or an affecting have produced the effect Bulwer ascribes to it, we do not hesitate that fosters into quick development the latent seeds of great ac 
pital book—an instance of heroic courage, or faithful affection—he | to acknowledge; for it has ever been not one of the least perver- tions, will be flung aside as the fittine bauble of boys and girls 
bs sets you down as a school girl. His character is brought out in |, Sites of human nature, to undervalue the good which is left to] Why did not the revolution in France—one of the noblest sub 
strong relief by an intimacy which he has formed, oddly enough, | "Ss, while we lament that which is gone forever; and the world, jects (no matter how we now speculate about its ¢ onsequences >— 
sick with young B. who is of a sentimental, romantic, sensitive and therefore, may, very possibly, turn too deaf an ear to the lyre of one of the most majestic, soul-stirring subjects—that was ever 
1 the lofty turn of mind. B. exaggerates as injudiciously as M. con- | !ive bardlings whilst mourning the lay of the departed poet. But commemorated in song, why has it not produced one that wil 
med tracts. It may be necessary to observe, that the peculiaropinions W* do not acknowledge this want of merited favor to literary aspi- five? Why has not the glorious struggle of Poland called forth one 
oked of the latter, are only uttered among his most confidential asso- | fants, nor can we recognize at the present day a greater dearth decent ode? Why? Because one-half of the young disciples of the 
yes, ciates. To other men he passes for a quiet good sort of fellow, of high poetical talent than distinguished the period which im- Nine, in the world, are pre-engaged in recording their own love- 
hirty and rather simple. B. has feeling, M. judgment—when any , mediately preceded the coming of Moore, Southey, Scott, Words- lorn miseries in rhyme, and the other half scofling at every thing 
veds, thing pleases both, B. admires, M. appreves. B. looks abroad | worth, and Campbell. The fact is, that we have had the poetic like enthusiasm; because there is no precedent for such a thing 
very upon mankind, with the eye of romance. His opinions are in | talent of a century crowded into a single generation : for without in “ Almacks,” or “ The Exclusives,” or elsewhere in the annals 
ortal 9 extremes. He ascribes sublime motives to ordinary actions; or, instituting a comparison between either of these individuals, and of mawkishness and petit maitre-ism. Because the lyre of Moore 
ness conceives those which spring in a great measure from chance, to), the Popes and Drydens of another age, when has this department | is mute, the muse of Campbell maudlin, because the lays of Scott 
y or have originated in deliberate depravity. M. traces the noblest | of letters been in such a glow as in the years just gone by 7 When are lost in more profitable productions ; and because the mantle 
ll, to deeds to selfish motives, and finds a virtue even in great crimes. has England or the world known such a blaze of poetical genius’ of Byron, like the cloaks which were flung on the Athenian actor, 
ight One would die for fame, the other laughs at it. One is a mathe-|| as has fired the times in which we have lived? The dullness, serves only to overwhelm the aspirants who would assume it 
irew matician, the othera poet. A poor beggar one day came to the | then, of the present period is but the necessary consequence of Let us turn, then, from their feeble struggles, and dwell for a 
ndI house where they reside. B. was at home, and reading Sterne; such unwonted excitement. Nature must have her breathu moment upon the character of the mighty master, as it stands 
he rose with moist eyes, gave him all the change about him, and | spell, and this is but the flagging of an ever excited system—a_) revealed in the only authentic memoir we yet have of his life. 
ne to adinner; pursuing at the same time these reflections. “ Poor fel- | lassitude that is not necessarily permanent. The fields of Pas Moore's Life of Byron illustrates upon every page that aphor- 
part low! he declares he has seen better times. Once he hada mother | nassus may lie fallow for half a century, and we may not see any | ism of Napoleon, that “men must be placed in a favorable light, 
wall and father, who looked on his golden head and soft girlish fea-) new Byrons or Moores for the next fifly years, but they will) as well as pictures ;” for we question if there is in the whole 
- un- tures, with tears of rapture. Perhaps he has withered beneath) come again at last. The British reviewers, about tus t range of biography, such a thorough exposition of character, as 
neuy disappointed ambition. Perhaps writhed in the pain of unre- whether in a quarterly, monthly, or hcbdomadal, have a habit of Mr. Moore has given in his life of the noble bard. He has in 
“hey quited love. What reveries so ragged, destitute, and comfortless prefacing every critique upon a new poem, with some ingenious | fact performed the task with a fidelity that would amply satisfy 
a creature must suffer continually, when he looks around the theory, to account for the feeble inspiration of the present vota-! the predilection of the illustrious subject of his labors, to expose 
thed world and sees himself the meanest wretch init. Why has for-. ries of Apollo, and the lukewarmness, and falling off of the his follies and vices to the world-—if, “alas! poor ghost,” he 
suf tune persecuted this unhappy one, and made his heart desolate ?”|, readers of rhyme. The mechanical turn and matter-of-fact spirit!) were conscious how uncharitably they would be passed upon by 
me. The beggar knew not the sentiments of his benefactor, but he! of the age, is advanced by one as unfavorable to the production || others He conjured me, (says Moore,) by our friendship, if, as 
nber appreciated his dinner and change; and it was presently discov- || of poetry; while, paradoxical as it may seem, another is the) he both felt and hoped, I should survive him, not to let unmerited 
s to ered that he had carried off all the hats and coats he could lay his) while insisting, that itis the heated and restless temper of the | censure settle upon his name, but while I swrrer ed him up & 
| the hands on. A few days after another came. He was old and | times, which, outstripping even the extravagant vagaries of fancy, || cond fiom where he deserved it, to vindieate him when as- 
> the miserable, and declared that he had been a revolutionary soldier, | calls for something more daring and original, than the exhausted, persed, (p. 180)—and verily, Mr. Moore, like a Roman hast thou 
My whose pension was denied; that he had tasted no food forseveral) stores of poetic fiction can supply. Be this as it may, whether, performed thy task? for the character of man was never bared to 
ngs, days, and was perishing absolutely of hunger. M. left a Latin | from the art not holding a place in any system of utilitarianism,| the world as is that of thy friend in thy thousand closely printed 
bled treatise of Newton and kicked him out of doors, muttering as fol- |; or its not keeping pace with the wants and spirit of the age, or) pages. 
lows :-—‘‘ It is shameful that these beggarly rascals are permitted || whether rather from the public taste having been surfeited with ape T , ons - at ne e vid nowt ; 
i to a a ey nd does see the — on n probate poetry in the last twenty y ame, - re is ne hang thet iti at this! for. till the souls of men are tripped of their worldly covering, 
et pean A woee 4 agen ! ee - . = —_ , e = gives ary - —_ — afore agg Po read *, in es favor!) and their hearts laid as naked as that of the unhappy poet, never 
5 the pe magne songs Hr nts ere ee ee eins ok repsandieae san . " nh pens th , e1an e will he receive the tardy justices he hoped this self-dissection 
Itof pane ty ue See y: A ~ agen r = nee me iti Ww = ve yi ve = r rv : ee - Ha * int eh. Of! would insure We know, then, the worst of Lord Byron, and 
> the rola rok yon “pm - sre a st ae auegy reforming the republic BP ye wee, “ o— of Mont should recollect, when judging of his personal character, and 
he in ares - a as such it should be punished; deserving gomery’s cum Sed Wor oo yah ve k oe watch comparing it w th that of other celebrated individuals, that of 
an _* ter sit cnanitieninia title allt al ities W re on . = . I po te re o ys “tt - mn - Na-|l those whose r putations have become publie property, there is no 
erile dawning wg jacte po re d the de 5: bod ie Fi me seeps No gis wt ’ his M“ ide diet cothagt saete sana yd wie ae puly ancnpe~ydecsaginer se - — - 
nd I aundions to the erntubenas Ww ho rie uired into his ae which wad cor hk Shi to obliv ion wh his ‘ er > . is m an irs eens = ee - a 7 sal wired agen kat = 
visit was found to odlaside with eeu aaah Fee ling ohen com-! old r Both of th se books on oi l th theme of adel wale wa on 09 : rare ne Or yaa rane. x8 
seri- mits folly; reason sometiones leads to eve Ity The class to) but who " ids and who quote ; them? What have Saad poe Rae eee ee ean Syen wears anes Ree ween 
dan which M rea ond which pique themse ives upon de shine what do “i ome of the = iads of gilt-ed ‘ and wire-wove ye thei eahcagag “ ” si ~~ i : - = cepacety: sage vated 
levated sentimante and ywoper fi t lings is a sm ull indeed see with marguis lik t Rox kaw ay be iu h that come sm rh ne me - . 8 ee a “ : - sa oo ee ty sagen 
an pois . . is I " yi a Meese Risa Patines spree , gee haps “> | notes subjoined to it, must have given offence to many in the 
: 2 of the most graceful qualities of our heads and hearts are) in morocco and fancy binding from the British press every month, || circle in which he moved—a class ef soci ty he has elsewhere 
in this way, not unfreque ntly the theme of merriment, or the ob-| or strut with the air of an appre ntice in his Sunday clothes, from |! a.nominated the most licentious in Europe. But it was his allu- 
— ject of satire. The affection of a lover for his mistress—a hus-| the American, semi-yearly; puffed, peeped into, ar d put by, per-|! ions to royal proflizacy that first drew down upon the noble 
band for his wife—a mother for her children, have all in their _ haps for ever? "Phi Rosa Matildas, and Frederick Augustus’s, |’). those virulent attacks which sot ipidly succeeded each 
in a > sf ype gy ie por. poms 4 3 been . : 7” wpe sasreor ye he acpi mera cs other, and were soe long and industriously continued, Those two 
nent views that I question whether amet us could avoid lau lie at ca nt oun oh recorded in Bla k on !ortl Wi tm “ re <p eagyee “ey Patna on as Sear yee = 
ithe a stranger in a circle of company, who should relate as a fa t that und dies W ho th nk they h ive afee-sunple of fame by prov in r title a ween a eee = = — Tadeo — * 
| “to he loved any particular lady with sincere ardor, and would m uke is the New Mo thly Me tropolitan, discover too st hat tl than - Oren Ser Cee kle pt epee tions of his pen. Byron 
wa pale: “ BIOs, SE ‘ aK ie NeW WEONTLY, oF roponta ; Ver tor nthat tev has shown in the fourth canto of Childe Harold, that he felt the 
ita her his wife if he could. He may, as much as he pleases, express are treated as tenants at will by the Quarterly and Edinburgh versonality and bitterness of these unmanly attacks 
vast, his applause of an actor—his satisfaction at a new tre aty, or the; and unless, as in the case of Bayley the song-writer, they have = ‘ e . . ¥e x eof foam ead : , 
nify interest he feels in an election—but if he were to weep in public some collateral claim to consideration, by a musical alliance, they To the small whisper of the paltry few 
‘can at a sight of distress, or give vent to his homage for beauty and are ousted from the premises of literary notoriety, without any while his pasquinade upon an illustrious personage, writte n at the 
e,u Virtue, he might better never show his face again among his. hesitation. Yes, it must be confessed, that the divine art in pires |, time, evinces how little he was affected by the tArcatsof his enemies. 
AS companions. This is what makes such a deal of whispering | now less respect for its professors, and less interest for its { It was at this period, when the poet was patiently abiding the 
i, is and tittering among the young when a courtship is going on, tions, than it has heretofore in many a year; and yet it was never! storm that assailed them from without, and manfully struggling 
so many hints and inuendos from wags and wits, that altogether) more cultivated than at present. That every one versifies, or!) with pecuniary difficulties within, that Lady Byron quietly ab- 
snot I had rather live a miserable bachelor, than pass into regions of, that every one is supposed to, may be judged from the number of || stracted herself from his dwelling; and left his lordship to the 
Men felicity, the road to which lies through so many uncomfortable | allunis that are lanched at eve ry one Here, to be sure, and in pleasing occupation of encountering a score of bailiffs, and perus- 
tual passages. I once undertook to be temperate in my food, and other large towns, perhaps, the bolt is slipped at you with the! ing the lampoons that were daily lanched against him. ‘The 
the that, too, after having suffered much from frequently eating and | same slyness that other pieces of mischief are perpetrated. But) vindicatory letter of Lady Byron, while it throws an entirely new 
um- drinking rather more than nature required. For several days I) once get a little beyond the borders of civilization, and the vio-| light upon the motive of that separation, leaves the cause of its 
des, carried my design bravely into execution, and found the benefi-) lence is committed with the most perfect openness. We have!! continuance exa tly where it was before. The wregularity of 
uch cial effects percepuble in my general health, but as soon as it be-! heard well authenticated instances of gentlemen being ordered to) Lord Byron’s habits has alw ays been the alleged reason of that 
n OF gan to be whispered about among my acquaintance, you cannot. stand and deliver (their poetry) in log huts, in the far west; and a | ste Ps and the surmises of the world are only confirmed by her 
nert think of the smart things which were said about me, and what a} friend in a delicate state of health became s¢ riously indisposed ladyship’s letter. She thought it necessary at last to say some- 
tine butt I became whenever I went into company. When I refused) from agitation, at having one of Bourne’s embossed albums pre- \thing on the subject; and her publication, unsatisfactory as it is, 
ing to drink brandy and water, they asked me how long I had “be-| sented suddenly at him while in a lonely shanty on a remote || will hardly fix the blame more completely where her husband 
ntly longed to the temperance society.” When I said that sitting up| branch of the Delaware. In fact, the muses are now so common || was always willing it should rest—upon his own head. 
than late at night, eating heavy suppers and drinking my bottle of | everywhere, that we shrewdly suspect them to be fit subjects for|| This cool, vital thrust at the reputation of Byron, is but a poor 
1one Wine, made me very dull the next morning, they said it was sheer | the Magdalen Report; but, alas! the omnipresence of these di- |) return upon the lady's part for the regard her husband preserved 
 ob- affectation, and that I ought to go home to my mamma. Q." vinities by no means proves the universality of poetic genius.’ for her till his latest moment. It proves, too, how much the 
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lustrious but ill-fated‘ Pilgrim” was mistaken when he thought) himself in what he believed a hopeless cause. Such Moore con- 


that there was something in his nature which would breathe clusively shows it to have been. Witha presentimentof an early 
when he expired, and ; death, founded upon no weak superstition, but arising from duly 
“ Like the remembered tones of a mute lyr estimating the powers of his broken constitution, and his know- 
Upon their softened spirits, sink and move ; ledge of the trials to which the climate of Missolonghi would 

In hearts all rocky now, the late remorse of love 
The particulars of the life which Byron led at Venice, form 
the most exceptionable part of the book. Moore has depicted 


subject it—he lent his presence to the contestunder circumstances 
which would have withheld almost any other man from taking a 
partin it. He did this, not with the blind fervor of a martyr 
(which, indeed he was, and that in the noblest of causes,) but he 
brought to the cause he espoused the shrewdness and practical 


the habits of the subject of his biography at this period, with the 
minuteness of a Flemish painter, and the grossness characteristi 
of that school of the art. Indeed, the only apology for plunging 


; sense of the man of the world, as well as the zeal of the patriot; 
into these offensive details, is, that it enables him to show how 


haa ! =—s 1), and, in the words of Moore, “the very firmness with which a 
sterling must the mettle have been which was not thoroughly 


a position so lone and disheartening was sustained, serves, by in- 
corrupted by such base alloy The end, however, would have 4 


teresting us more deeply in the man, to increase our sympathy 


r answered as W ll by less exeeptionable means; and a brief : . 
been a rn = it , items oer : x till we almost forget admiration mm pity, and half regret that he 
but severe notice of these disgraceful passages in the life of the < ¢ 

should have been great at such a cost 


In offering these desultory remarks, we have not n-eant to ex- 


bard, would have told with sufficient force to the reader the slough 
in which he was immersed, and the energy that was requisite to 


} 


tenuate that looseness of habit and licentiousness of opinior 


extricate him from it . : . 
: “ag ga . > , ; which these memoirs show to have marked a portion of Byron’s 
It was the chains of the Guieciolt which Byron exchanged for : : : , ‘ . 
th ' fort hic! then of a lift Indeed we think the worst feature in Moore’s book, 1s, the 
th eur in t ers—a “slo whit in spite o we poet . . 
ose degrading lasion Which, In spite ¢ poeuc | sttempt he makes to reconcile his reader to vice for the sake 


i 


charm that Moore bas thrown around it, a sterner moralist would 4s , 
F , : . , of him whocommits it; and this, when there is no necessity for 
hardly admit to be less degrading than the bondage from which , , . , oe 
“li " thus endangering the principles of the weak, by confounding 

he had just escaped. Fashion, however, that amiable cus? 7, c 
. , eood and evil in painting a character so made up of both—for the 


morum, Which winks at the political amours of king Caucus in 
America, and ks leniently upon gallopading inte Doetor 


i 


redeeming qualities are here as strong as the damning; and we 


gl defy an unprejudiced person who is not bent upon wring 
Commons in Eneland, has sanctioned connections like that ot ae ! 
Byron in Italy Nor is there question but that, at the early stages 


of their intercourse, this lady exercised the happiest influence 


moral lesson from the tory of the much calumnuiated poet, 

ine him out of hisown mouth, to lay down these volumes without 

» . . the tribute of a tear to his memory 

over the disposition of Byron. In the source of that influence i Misfort . 
. Misfortune 

to be found the key to his characte 


impetuous, In spite of his violent and ill: lated pa ws, bie 


’ - tamped him for her own at his birth, and with no 
Haughty, wayward, and ‘ A 


equivocal ivn 


termigant and a libertine were his ecravdle 
watchers. He had no “ monitor of his young years.” His youth 
seems ever to have been easily rverned by those who showed ‘ 
affection for his person Love or woman (for the terms are syno : 

: ; builtthemselves monuments in the bosoms of men) he w 
hymous as we are about to use them,) cou d always mould hi 
nature to good orevil. Not to speak of the effects of the thwarted se Ee lived 
passion of his y with im the marriage of Miss Chawortl A i ole hit elu i 
marries i i} long sub quently, “in which she saerificed , ~ HN 4 oe 
a heart whi was hers fromten years old, and ahead whieh had Sh. diedbn ty So a ace tel oo 
never been quite right sit it was the chilline of his domesti Exed with admiration, if not with fat re REEL 
- hearth—it was woman, austere and uncharitable, that drove | Wy rack room, wit ta friend or a relative to minister to him: } 
to waste the vigor of his prime, in the ¢ pati of a foreign” yoo, saeieeities iseaiie dite iimins alata see 
land Its " an, artful and abandoned, thatdetained him in s eves closed by a menial Nay more, his very rem ain ' 
the circean life he had embraced: and it was woman, accon plist sid saseaite iansliatieniia gO dang “As napagehs 

ed and « ipuivatin that won him back to refinement. if not to - a by h countryme und there are those f aia wn 
Virtue And who shall say that a mind thus malleable through here. be the faeik wht, Se Ries altatinel he "Tenge epee Wes 
its affections, might not with kindaess have been moulded to pr ‘Cap aeetiguar famy! Uf such are the penalties of frailty and 


iit 
rity and virtue Wedon there mi — phy i temy raument indiscretion, what ignominy is reserved for actual crime The 
for moral tendency ; for we are convi tl ititude, recipro-' most bigotted prejudice cannot deny that Byron had the elements 


city of feeling for tenderness towards himself, entered as larzely , ; Inobl 
5 ‘) ) ve thing greatand noble iis disposition, thourh bler 
into the attachments, as they did into those friendshi ri of ¢ rery ha frreatan . in] dis} tion, thou 
ge oA hat eae Mh, -_ sth “a in chaotic muxture with much that was cross and revolting 
whose fidelity through life, Byron was distinguished. © For Take that single trait in his character, the overflowing “ affection 
ake tl tr: i his charact he flo ig “‘affectio 


we are told that, “through lift , with all his faults, he never lost a it 


. cness” of his disposition; the wistful yearning after somethir 
friend ; that those about him in his youth, whether as companion to love that marked his early boyhood : the warm and endurit 
teachers, or servants, rem aoa 

the woman to whom he g: 
zes his name; and that, with a single unhappy exception, scarce | companions in his riper years. This single trait, leavening as it 


igi 





od attached t n to s ! 1 } : 
eg wched to him to the last “se t friend hips that, where the passions of his youth and the long- 
e the love of his maturer years, idoli tried and undying kindness which he evinced toward his early 





\ 


an instance.is to be found of any one, once brought, however, gid his whole characte r, throughout his life, is alone sufficient to 
briefly, into relations of amity with him, that did not feel towards enlist our sympathies for the weaknesses of the poet, and com- 
4 apd mand our charities for his vices. But When to this is added the 
In fact, imputience of injurious treatment and gratitude for the! early leaning to relivion of a heart untutored in its precepts; the 


him a kind regard in life, and retain a fondness for his me mory 


} 


slightest kindness, are the most prominent features of his charac-| reverence he showed to sacred thines in after vears, amid the 
a ‘ Si 1 thin att years, ami i 
ter. The first hurried him into inconsiderate hosti ity with h ple asures that allured and the passions that assailed him, with- 





countrymen, and the last created by some fancied obligation, was tout one principle implanted by others to foster and support 
often lavished upon strangers who could not appreciate the emo-) the sentinent.—we pity him wl) » denies that charity ays 
tion. He misplaced his affections upon entering into life, and in’ failings of one so strangely constituted, which, if a christian 
matters of feeling was playing at cross purposes with the world ‘he must know that his own require. “Iam no bigot,” say 
ever afterward. And then the world took him at his word, that Byron, in a letter to the late Mr. Gifford, “I am no bivot to infi- 
his heart was steeled against each kindly emotion—as if poison del ty, and did not ¢ Xpect that because 1 doubted the immortality 





ing one fount of affection would petrify all. How little he relish-” of man, I should be charged with denying the existence of aGod 
ed this concurrence in opinion with himself, we may gather from [¢ was the comparative insignificance of ourselves and our world 
his exertions afterwards to lay the phantom of gloom which he when placed in comparison with the mighty whole, that first led 
had raised in his own shape me to mnagine that our pretensions to immortality might be over- 

The most interesting pages of these volumes, are decidedly) rated These, if the doubts of a sceptic, are at least not the 


those which treat of th part that Byron took in the revolutionary of an atheist. They are the delusions of a strange humil- 
, 


movement in ltaly, and the more celebrated and fortunate struggle | ity that could only exist in the perversion of so noble an intellect 





inGreece. The style of the biographer also improves as the agitated to its depths by so awful a question. To us, the mu 

more masculine characteristics of his subject are developed. He of Byron in its desolation, seems like the ruins of some pagan 

here lays aside the foppery of expression with which he else-, temple, where even the shrines of idolatry awaken reverence—for 

where tries to lend a grace to extravagance, and the sophistry the y prove it the abode of religion, though the worship has been 

with which he would gloss over licentiousness. Not to speak of perverted. The adoration of nature, in the sublime descriptions 
es : 


the heroism of lanching in so desperate a cause, the energy, con- of her works which pervade his poems, if not the effect of piety 


duct, and humanity of Byron, shone conspicuously inthe troubles | in himself, may at least be the cause of it in others; while th 
1) 


" n that are blended withthem, 
Y humility in the haughtiest bosom. 


at Ravenna. He appears to have done all that a man could do darker delineations of human 
with such materials, to bring the cor r 











and when it was quashed, to have served its luckk projectors Le t us not be understood as vindicatin r the opinions of Byron 
with his fortune and influence at the risk of his lif Lise There are, alas! too many of them which call for the se verest 
barking in the cause of Greece is now first shown in its true light) animadversior But we 1 r from commenting upon them, 
by Moore. It was not, as it has been generally considered, the because we know, that of those who will not make the necessary 
enthusiastic act of a man flushed with success in one carcer of owance for the effect of misfortune upon a man of keen suset p 
fame, hurrying off to achieve new triumphs in another. Ni da haughty spirit, there are enough to censure where 





it, as some represent, the last resource of wounded vanity 
trieve a waning reputation, and build up a fresh character in the to dwell upon the ble: 
opinions of men. On the contrary, every thing that has come minds, to prove their affi 

before the public on the subject tends to prove, that at least this the task of measuring the imperfections of so glorious an intellect; 


act of Byron’s life was acquiescence in what he considered the we leave it for purer and more daring feet than ours to trampl 
i 


to re- so many are eager tocondemn. We confess, too, that we dislik 
shes that are stamped upon the noblest 
ity W iththe meanest We shrink fron 





imperious call of duty—a melancholy, an affecting sa¢ifice of upen the ashes of the illustrious departed 


move all heart with symy uthy Was unable to touch Ure one of 





But if the epitaph which Byron chose for himself, with the 
mournful presentiment of an early death, cannot arrest the unhal- 
lowed tread of these, if the Jmplora pace he wished inscribed 
upon his tomb, eannot preserve it from violation, there is consola- 
tion in the thought, that his memory will still be revered by the 
countrymen of Phocion and Bozzaris; and the loss of that life 
which has been stigmatized here as worse than worthless, will 
long be lamented in the clime where it was sacrificed to the noblest 


of causes. 





——————— — ———________—_ |] 
FINE ARTS. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
THE SEVENTH EXHIBITION, 

Every one acknowledges that this institution is an honor to 
the city; and we trust, therefore, every one interested in wiping 
away the odium which rests on us, from the fact that our artists 
are shamefully neglected, will come forward promptly, and add 
his mite in supporting it. The most distinguished names are 
seen among its contributors. It will reflect unfavorably upon our 
liberality, as well as our taste, if this exhibition be not encouraged 
by the fashion and beauty of the town. It is held this season, 
as usual, in the large room in Clinton-hall, and is enriched with 
between two and three hundred paintings. It is also embellished 
with those beautiful ChantingC herubs by our industrious and gifted 


young countryman, Greenough—a east from Frazee’s admirable 

ist of John Jay—of Greenough’s Washington—Amphitrite, by 
R. E. Launitze, and the cast of a superb Borghese vase, present- 
ed by Mr. J. F. Cooper. The portraits are also less numerous 
than on former occasions; and altogether, the display presents 
more Variety, taste, talent and originality, than we have before 


witnessed. The subjects are well selected. The landscapes are 
of a hich order, and the visitors will see nothing there but what 
is new and interesting. We shall glance at a few in the present 


number 
8. Full-length Portrait of Governor Yates. Vanderlyn. Thi 


belongs to the common council chamber. If the reader has ever 
seen “ Ariadne” and “Caius Marius” on the ruins of Carthage 





by the same hand, he will readily believe in the excellence of 


this picce. Mr. Vanderlyn y ints with great power, accuracy 
| experience He is evidently familiar with the best models 
Governor Yates is portrayed with his usual felicity, and is worthy 
of the artist 
62. Greek Female. Newton. Owned by Philip Hone. A fine 
: " 


peculiar face and form, finished with delicacy and care, wi 
attract notice from its intrinsic excellence, as well as from the 


painter s name 


54. Greek. Wier. Owned also by Philip Hone, and a bea 
tiful match for the foregoing, which it equals in execution, ar 
surpasse in design The face expresses more It is not only 


that of a Greek, but of a Greek full of high thoughts and heroi 
ter. The 





work on the dress is exceedingly rich and we 





70. Spalatro’s Vision of the Bloody Hand. W. Allston. W 
Sull possessor. A striking bold picture founded on an incident ir 
Mrs. Radcliff’s romance “ The Italian.” Spalatro was ¢ mpl y 
ed by Schedoni to murder Ell na, the heroine of the story, whil 
the victim is asleep. The time is night. In the way to her 
chamber, the assassin's heart fails him, and he refuses to do t! 
deed, and at that moment a bloody hand seems to beckon him i 
the air. Schedoni, the monk, struck by the paleness and horror ot 
the assassin, asks the cause, but cannot see the hand; and th 
painting represents the haggard monastic countenance of the in- 
eredulous monk gazing in vain through the shadows to discover 
the object, while at his side the ruffian is convulsed with terror— 


his eyes starting from his head, and his attitude well exhibiting 
the most complete dismay 

206. Full-length Portrait of the late Colonel Varrick. Inma 
Owned by the New-York Bible Society. One of Inman’s best 
which is saying a great deal for it. A fine and truly imposit 
picture, Which will be admired by every hody 

195. Mr. Hackett in the character of Rip Van Winkle. Inman 
Admirable and unexceptionable, with one fault in the design 
We recommend the artist to reseuc the cun from its unfortunat 
predicament in the top of the tree. We suspect neither Mr. 
Crayon nor Mr. Inman would insinuate that it grew up there 
The piece itself is de lighiful 

167. A Wood Scene. Hoboken Walk. Mr. Wier has painted 
an exquisite sketch from Hoboken, which has been as exqaisite- 
engraved by Smillie. They were both done forthe Mirror. The 


red by artists as first-rate, and both have been sent t 














are consi 
the exhi 
of fu quarto size, and may cha 
thing of the kind ever published in the United States. It w 











i as specimens The engravu is really beaut 
hall competition with any 


embellish an early number of the tenth volume of this work 
130. View of Castel a Mare, Bay of Naples. Bennett. Ow 


‘ed by Philip Hone. A lovely thi The reputation of Ber 





nett’'s pieces in water colors has been long since establis! 
215. Widow Wadman and Uncle Toby. Leslie. Owned bt 
J. Kemble, Esq. A choice picture. The face of the widow 


inimitable. Only look at that mouth, and the eyes 
t frail’st and softest things 
W t their coward g > a 


might well be deemed tyrants over Une kind-hearted 
ed, excellent old uncle Toby His fas tk is an image of tender 


. , 
simplicity and pity. The artist, however, appears to have lai 


pure-heart 


iis strength on the figures 
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210. Fountain of Egeria. Weir. Owned by Rev. Manton | iety and alarm running through all ranks, and which a single | protection against all epidemics is a composed and confident state 

















Eastburn. A very rich and masterly painting. The artist took case of the pestilence here would probably heighten into ridicu- of mind 
this from the actual scene, which is full of charms and softness. | lous frenzy. || The precautions which can be adopted by all are “ personal 
There is a verse descriptive of the place in Childe Harold: || The Philadelphia board of health, having lately appointed dele- | cleanliness, regular habits, and t mperance,” which, we suspect, 


“The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled gates to visit New-York, on business connected with sanitory | will produce more of good than the cholera will of evil. 
” e osse € rf sp 

With thine Elysian water drops, the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinkled, 

Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
Whose green wild margin now no more erase 

Art’s works; nor must the delicate oo sleep, presume, most of the papers will publish, and which we wishevery 

sone arble; bubt from the base - , . > 
~ rapt — Be ne - individual in the Union would read. The object of this document gS : 
Of the cleft statue, hag eleap, “ae = : : with the observation, that he could not imagine any better w ay 
The sill rans o’er, and round fern flowers and ivy creep. | is to allay the ferment among alarmists, by proving the non-coa- |  ,,¢ i » En 

of contributing to ther enjoyment than by soliciting their atten- 


The spectator will pause long to gaze rao oe — emerge" — reopens Se oe: it ra we think, — con | tion toa few stanzas, which he had lat ly met in an English news- 
light which overspreads this luxuriant landscape, that strikes) clusively. 1e history of the cholera 1s by no means rightly UN- || Haner, and which he deemed $0 exquisite a specimen of poetry, 


the mind, as well from its delicious natural beauty, as from its | derstood by the people of this country. All the severe examina- that he could not forbear re« iting them. He had no idea who 
| tions, into its nature and progress, which have been made by Ux 


regulations against the cholera, have received, in addition to an 
official report of their proceedings, a communication comprising 
an epitome of the most interesting facts on the subject, which, we 


} Campbell and Bryant.—Sometime ago the celebrated author of 
the “ Pleasures of Hope,” at a public dinner, was designated by 
a of the company in sacha complimentary manner as called 
jtorareply. He accordingly addressed the assembly, and closed 


ming classical associations. eladiain anil we soit. by 
67. Bianca. Weir. Owned by Miss S. Glover. Weir's} governments, medical bodies, and learned men of the old world, = had = be —. — ~ Ao ae ' bene yl tis 
pieces are full of poetry, delicacy, and feeling. This is a warm, | result in opinions most favorable to our hopes, viz. that it is not) 4, 9 Water Fow! and expressed great pec e te ~ theo r 
rich, and lovely picture of a young girl, very beautifully imagin- contagious, that its character is mollified as it marches westward, | that the y were from the pen of Bryant, an A anil an poet Since 
ed, and highly finished. It represents one of the characters in and that its effects are felt most fatally by the intemperate and) that he has received the rece ntly published lien ad thes 
Irving's “ Tales of a Traveler.” | unclean. The great number of facts cited in support of these po- speaks of it in the Metropolitan . ; 
“| first saw her,” says the Italian painter, “in an apartment) Sitiens must carry conviction to every candid mind. Physicians 
of one of the sumptuous palaces of Genoa. She stood before a) nurses, and other attendants on the sick in the hospitals generally th 
casement, that looked out upon a bay. A stream of vernal sun- escaped ; and in a hospital at W arsaw, crowded with patients, || 
shine fell upon her, as it lit up the rich hanging of the chamber. | not a single one of those who handled the sick, the dying and the 
She was but sixteen years of age.” | dead, suffered an attack themselves Many considerations favor 
The artist might have added the succeeding expression, “and, US at this day, and distance fre m the original place and period of 
oh, how lovely !” for, indeed, he has produced in every way a most 'tS Tavages, which were not applicable to its early victims. In 
able realization of the author's fancy. The face and figure are the first place, the immense population among which it origi 
exquisite. He has displayed a true taste in representing her in nally rose, gave it a greater appearance of eror than it would 
the most simple attire ; her hair is parted plainly on her forehead, | have received under different circumstances. ‘Then no one un- 
and the mind is not diverted by any gaudy or studied ornament, 
from the contemplation of a countenance that is delightfully em- 
blematic of pure innocence, happiness, and unconscious beauty. 
The “ stream of vernal sunshine” is thrown into the window with 


“We think, with Mr. Irving, that these poems are ‘eems,’— 
at their own merits are their best passport The poetry ¢ f Bry- 
ant, though *essenually Amer an,’ is most pure as respects 
style: the language is that of the dest writers of the English 
tongue, and is an excellent model for the author's countrymen 
|| The beauties are various and original—the defects trivial. Bryant 
is a name of which America may justly be proud. The volume 
proves to us, that if the sterling spirit of poeyy is evaporating 
here—if that which has charmed our fathers, and been the delight 
of the most generous partof our existence, no longer finds admi- 


derstood the disease ; it baffled all the usual remedies and precau- ; 
ait 


rers, or generates into that boarding-school sentimentality 


tions. Probably the very attempts made to cure it, facilitated its 
march, and multiplied its victims. Wild terrors took possession 
of the multitude, who fled from its approach in the most distress- 


|| which is so prevalent at present, we may turn to a nation sprung 
from our own loins for the refreshing spring to invigorate us, and 


|, find in American literature, as refinement increases there, a fount 


: ngs » the eve passes . laree Chinese ing confusion; which, with their changes of air, dict, and gene- ||, 
striking effect; and, as the eye passes from the large Chinese . - 2 bosses a 4 of imaginative delight; we may extract honey, delicious to the 
jar in the foreground, out through the casement, and over the bay ra mot e ot living, rende wet them much more oust ‘ pu ve to mata taste, and vivifying to th oul ° 
and distant mountain, one almost forgets he gazes only on a pic- dies of every description. Thus, while this state of affairs in reality Micon he cx cite aiid , sale 

increased the evil, italso gave rise to the most exaggerated accounts |! MA sper Of poetry and reverence for Une 


ture. This piece is highly characteristic of the artist's vivid, MR say aa r 
: | of that which actually existed. Since that time, however, science and First Cause’ throughout this volume, most pleasing yet natural, 


imagination. i 


: - - . || America may glory in the name of Bryant 
43. Bard-singing. (‘Isles of Greece.”) Ingham. In place of } 


intelligence, aided by unceasing perseverance have been concen 


this painting we have an empty frame. for which we feel inclined trating their powers for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of | , i I he New-York Sacred Musie Society will give 
to rate the artist in “set terms.” His productions are too beau- the disease, and of the best methods of preventing and curing it. |}40 eratorio on Thursday next, in the Sacred Music Hall, lat 
tiful to be withheld without disappointing many visitors | Every part of Europe and Asia, where the scourge has existed, |/' hatham theatre. ‘That building has been altered, and adapted to 
Ww bli it fi ur of “ns tions within narrow has given the world works of the highest merit on the subject the purposes of a music-hall, and has been engaged by the so- 
» are obliged to confine o ybservations withi Ww a " . , . ' : 
etn ee th refore. for the present, pass over many pieces of and, from the sum of al! accounts, we deem ourselves quite justi ety for its mectings and oratorws It is admirably calculated 
s, anc erefore, fi | pass F ) ‘ n ; aa 
. Ww t not. howev A, leave this vhdest with- | fiable in expressing the opinion, that however unweleome such a |/l accommodate an audience Ihe whole area of the building 
great meri e must hot, however, teave th subjec - 


Visiter may be, we have less to dread from its actual presence than | eXecept the portion occupied by the orchestra of the socic ty, 18 CO 
from the dreadful confusion which we fear it would create, This |, Yered with seats, on a sloping floor, and two of the original tiers 
‘ Pthe Philadelphia delegates is well calculated to quiet the }of boxes remain. ‘This arrangement enables all to see and hear 
never before been exhibited by the Academy, it is the best enc the y paper of th ; “1, te ee a eee : = é ‘ “- 
4 ¢ ; public mind: or at least to reduce their fears within the control of |; With case It is estimated that it can accommodate two thousand 
have ever offered to the public. An ordinary interest in the pro- 
gress of the art of painting in this country will impel our fel- 
low-citizens to bestow upon so deserving an institution a liberal 


out expressing our conviction, that considering this exhibition 





comprises only the works of living artists, and such as have 


reason. Jn its contagiousness no one can believe, after perusing | persons with seats, and hold three thousand, It is also formed most 
the report, which furnishes innumerable instances of individuals | #¢mirably to give effect to music. Solos can be heard distinetly 
ave || who have exposed themselves in every possible variety of man- ||!" all parts of the house, and the concerted pieces are blended into 
patronage. ner—who have washed and worn the clothes of the dead, who |/the finest harmony. It may therefore be considered as one of the 
————— | have slept with the sick, who have been wounded while disseet- || best, if not the very best music saloon in the country; and the so- 

|. ing their bodies, who have used their baths, inhaled breath, fresh ij lety deserve all praise for their spirit and ent rprise in procuring 
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—_——— ———_— — from their lungs—and so satisfactory are these testimonials, that || 80 fine a place, 
EDITED BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, THEODORE 8. FAY, AND NATHANIEL P. WILLIS . : 2 ae 
ae _— a —— the delegates broadly assert, there is not a single positive in- | The oratorio next week will consist of what is most judicious 





SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1832. stance of the cholera having been propagated by other means than \\ at this season, a selection of preces, instead of one entire composi- 


—S — | some uncontrollable atmospheric pecutiarit We agree with ij tion. The names of Mrs. Austin, Mr. Jones, Mr. Earle, Mr. Riley, 

The Cholera.—Our correspondents, both in France and Eng- | them that such facts are worth a million of speculative opinions. |}and Mr. Norton for the trumpet, appear in the bill for the solos 
land, have described, from ocular examination, the state of affairs A curious anecdote is related by Dr. Edwards, surgeon of the tn the orchestra will be found the most eminent professors on 
in those countries, respecting the much talked of, much dreaded United States’ frigate Congress. He states, that the natives of |) their re spective instruments, and the strong chorus the society 
cholera. That this plague is of a very serious and dangerous Manilla accused the foreign residents of having poisoned the air || usually bring forward, will be further increased by the great ad- 
kind to those who take it, no one can deny ; but both Mr. Willis and water to destroy them; and, in the violence of their rage, i dition of members constantly taking place. 
and Mr. Cox, writing actually from the scenes where it is seized Europeans who were well, and confined them for hours in || In short, we may « xpect the whole effect of the oratorio to be 
said to rage most, furnish accounts materially different from contact with the dying, in order to communicate to them the dis- || greatly superior to that of any performance, of a similar kind, 
those published in the newspapers. Their versions of the matter ease; but even that expedient failed, and all others to establish the |}given in St. Paul’s church, a building which, for musical pur- 
coincide with each other, and also with that of several private opinion of its contagiousness. Another feature on this subject, |] poses,isw holly inadequate, from the columns, archways, and other 
letters which we have seen; and, from the whole tenor of their whichshould be eagerly seized by the people of this continent, is the |objects, which int rrupt the sound. ‘The situation of the pews 
representations, we are induced to believe, that if this disease fact, that the cholera grows milder as it advances westward, and jalso is exceedingly awkward, and a ludicrous sight is presented 
should appear among us, dreadful as it is to its victims, a much the report states, that “ the mortality of the disease has been much jjin a multitude of enthusiastic amateurs with their backs turned 
greater panic would prevail than would be warranted by the exagerated in Europe.” ‘To prove this, also, a few facts are |\to the performers. ‘The efforts of this excellent institution have 
occasion. We are a strange people to take fright. Every evil, given. In St. Petersburgh, with a population of three hundred |ever been directed with great care and propriety. They have 
startles the whole community. A mad dog flings a gloom over thousand, between four and five thousand deaths have occurred, | seldom failed to collect the most powerful musical talent which 
two or three hundred thousand beings; and the yellow fever making one in every sixty. In Berlin the deaths were as one to |jcould be procured, and the erities unite in speaking of thern in 
almost dissolved the bands which kept our population together. , one hundred and thirty-three. In Vienna one to one hundred and the warmest spirit of praise. 
During the mania which prevailed respecting this latter scourge, fifty. In Hamburgh one to five hundred. CARERS ERR NET ATER 

Ne = I = ™ y = = : . Exercise —We commend the Gymnasium established by Mr 

many thriving tradesmen, to our personal knowledge, fled away , If this atmospheric pestilence can cross three thousand miles | py) ral} 

: i Fuller, tothe attention of al! sedentary folks. The diterati should 
from their advantageous business, and have not even yet re-| of ocean, we have every reason to hope that its virulence will, 
turned. Let it not be for a moment imagined, that we advocate | be nearly exhausted ; that care and science, and a uniform under. |) . 

. ' jjas are compelled professionally to exercise a great deal, should 
any neglect of those rules which prudence may dictate. The standing of its nature, will greatly diminish its horrors; and that }| ' 
. . : . become a pupil in this establishment. It is situated in Ann- 
Streets should be cleansed with scrupulous care; a system of coming thus upon a population comparatively ditluse, and more 7 : 
gee “see J : . : street, near Nassau, adjacent to the most business parts of the 
eXamination and purification should be adopted; and all the | intelligent, and better prepared for it Uian any before them, it will || i | . 
lanes, yards, cellars, indeed every unhealthy part of this much turn out (supposing the possibility of its approach—a doubtful yoy and Wel Cy Spay. an Ce Ds menels Sine ane 
: Ss, B 8, eo - a a s s sing p s ) 3 rf ——<é ) | 
y . y yi os ae , PI e I y PI ~ ||pense required. Many gentlemen accustomed to meet there have 
neglected city, should be ferreted out, so that cleanliness may be point) by no means so terrible a calamity as we have hitherto suf- 
secured at any expense ; and, in our opinion, we should find in! fered from other causes. Many of the European ports have near- ELLIE RENE 
that a friend most potent in disarming the tyrant of half his ter-| ly altogether relaxed quarantine regulations. England and France, |} Literary.— Swallow Barn, or aSojourn in the Old Dominion.” 
rors, should he ever cross the broad Atlantic; which, by the way, where it is supposed the most accurate knowledge of the disease |Carey and Lea have issued two duodecimo volumes bearing this 
we very much doubt. If neither the newspaper press, with pray- 


‘goin a body. Painters, vocalists, every one indeed, except such 


acknowledged its beneficial effects. 
i! 
' 
| 


prevails, have taken the lead. It is, however, very properly re- | name. It is an original American work, dedicated to William 
ers and satire, nor the wants, plainly expressed, of all the think- | commended to the authorities to exercise rather too much caution | Wirt. Also, ‘The Alhembra,” by the author of “ The Sketch 
ing classes of our fellow-citizens, can goad on the corporation to} than too litte. The greatest detention which is deemed neces- | Book.” They announce the “ Heidenmauer, or Pagan Camp,” 
move in this affair, a public meeting should be called, and sub-| sary is fifleen days, even under the worst circumstances. | by the author of the Spy, as nearly ready for publication. The 
scriptions entered into, as a last method of carrying it into effect. | dtis to be hoped that the thousand rumors which may be ex-|/brothers Harper have issued “ Adventures of a Younger Son,” 
Action is what we want on the part of the authorities, in whose | pected to break out on this subject will receive no attention, ull their ||a novel, by Edward Trelawny, Esq. one of Lord Byron's com- 
charge our interests are entrusted; and this, as well to guard) truth shall be acknowledged by competent official authority. The | panions. In press, and will shortly be published, ‘ The Little 
against whatever danger may actually exist, as to calm the anx-! document in question closes with the observation, that “ the best’ Genius, and other fugitive pieces 
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LA PLAISANTRIE. 


We are indebted for the manuscript of this exquisite morceau to an amateur, of whose admirable taste the fashionable circles of this city have had numerous proofs. It has never before, to our know- 
ledge, been published here, and we present it to the musical reader as a little gem, full of simple beauty. 
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BREVITIES FROM BULWER. decorated with such a costly profusion of gems, that it mattersy CuerrecutNness.— Montaigne insists upon it in right earnest, with 
. j little to the delight and interest of the reader. || plenty to support him, that continual cheerfulness is the most in- 
Bunwer's writings are full of flashes. He possesses a good|) Younu as a rreacuer.—Young was usually a powerful and|/ disputable sign of wisdom, and that her estate, like that of things 


deal of that quality which he ascribes to Dr. Young, viz. the} victorious preacher. He is recorded to have once burst into tears | in the regions above the moon, is always calm, cloudless, and se- 
power of condensing much in a sentence. In a certain style of | on seeing that he could not breathe his own intense emotion into jrene. And in the same essay he recites the old story of Deme- 
passionate, metaphysical, and declamatory composition, he the hearts of a wordly audience. trius the grammarian, who, finding in the temple of Delphos a 
stands prominent among the popular authors of the day; and he}! Draru.—Itis a beautiful sight, even in the midst of its melan-| knot of philosophers chatting away in high glee and comfort, said, 
pours out his thoughts witha rapidity, and indeed an impetuosity, || choly, the gradual passing away of one of the better order of)“ 1am greatly mistaken, gentlemen, or by your pleasant counte- 
strongly characteristic of genivs. He alsodisplays a mind familiar |) souls—the passions lulled as the mind awakens, and a thousand | nances you are not engaged in any very profound discourse.” 
with all the refinements of literature and sentiment, and his out-| vraces of fortitude and gentleness called forth by the infirmities } Whereon Heracleon answered the grammarian with a “ Pshaw, 


burstings sometimes of classical erudition are truly fine. We of the declining frame. my good friend! it does very well for fellows who live in a per- 
glean for the Mirror a few sententious remarks from certain of}! Amprrion.—No, say what we will, you may be sure that am- petual anxiety to know whether the future tense of the verb Ballo 
his works, which have only been lately republished in this coun-|' bition is an error; its wear and tear of heart are never recom- | should be spelled with one / or two, to knit their brows and look 
try, being a volume of Essays, &c. issued by the Harpers. |pensed; it steals away the freshness of life; it deadens its vivid | solemn ; but we who are engaged in discoursing true philosophy, 


STRENGTH OF AFFECTIONS IN THOSE WHO Dig youNG.—Could | and social enjoyments ; it shuts our soul to our own youth; and | are cheerful as a matter of course!” 
you but know how forcibly it appears to me, that as life wanes} we are old ere we remember that we have made a fever anda la-|)  Inerprcacy or ampition.—Ask the oldest, the most hacknied 
the affections warm! I have observed this in many instances of || bor of our raciest years. |) adventurer of the world, and you will find he has some dream at 
early death (early, for in the decay by years the heart outlives all|; Aras svet RSTITION.—It is the belief of the Arabs, that to the | his heart, whieh is more cherished than all the honors he seeks ; 
its ties). As the physical parts stiffen, so harden the moral. But jearliest places of human worship there clings a ghardian sanc- || some dream, perhaps, of a happy and serene retirement, which 
in youth, when all the affections are green within us, they will) tity—there the wild bird rests not, there the wild beast may not) has lain at his breast since he was a boy, and which he will never 
not willingly stretch forth their arms from their ruined and falling | wander; it is the blessed spot on which the eye of God dwells, | realize. The trader and his retreat at Highgate are but the type 
prison-house—they yearn for expansion and release. “Is it,” as |) and which man’s best memories preserve. \\of Walpole and his palace at Houghton. The worst feature in 
Bolingbroke, that divine, though often sullied nature, at once the};| Royatry anp wispoM.—Royalty and its symbols were abolish- ' our knowledge of the world is, that we are wise to little purpose— 
luminary and the beacon to English statesmen, has somewhere || ed in France. A showman of wild beasts had (the pride of his | we penetrate the hearts of others, but we do not satisfy our own. 
so touchingly asked ; “ is it that we grow more tender as the mo-} flock) an immense Bengal tiger, commonly called the royal tiger, | Every wise man feels that he ought not to be ambitious, nor 
ment of our great separation approaches, or is it that they who) What did our showman do? Why, he knew the world, and he | covetous, nor subject to emotion—yet the wisest go on toiling and 
are to live together in another state (for friendship exists not but) changed the name of the beast from the tigre reyal to the tig ré burning to the last. Men who have declaimed most against am- 


for the good) begin to feel more strongly that divine sympathy) national! | bition have been among the most ambitious ; so that at the best we 
s : » T —- anciatey 2°? 4 — oar ‘ — > » ; . » - ° . 

which is to be the great bond of their future society ? You PHPUL TALENT.—Congreve had written his comedies at | only get wise for the sake of writing books, which the world sel- 
Youna.—Young is, of ali poets, the one to be studied by a man) twenty-five; the best anecdotes of the acuteness of Cyrus are, dom sees till we are dead—or of making laws and speeches which, 

who is about to break the golden chains that bind him to the} those of his boyhood. |! when dead, the world hastens to forget. “ When all is done, hu- 


world—his gloom, then, does not appal or deject; for it is the|, KNowLepncr or THE WorLD.—There are men who say they man life is at the greatest and the best but like a froward child, 
gloom of this earth we are about to leave, and casts not a single | know the world, because they know its vices. So does an officer) that must be played with and humored a little to keep it quiet till 
shadow over the heaven which it contrasts—the dark river of his! at Bow-street, or the turnkey at Newgate. This would bea claim, jt falls ask ep, and then the care is over.” 
ree j are » o ¥ » . » | re y . 4 J re ; > "3 ] i _ y > 
solemn and dread images sweeps the thoughts onward to eternity. |, to knowledge of the world, al there were but rogues in it. | Sexse.—When one of our most popular moralists observed, 
Quvorarion FROM GoETHE.— When we have despatched a letter}| ‘Tnrory anv practice.—To show wisdom in a book, it is but | « that he never knew a man of sense a general favorite,” he ut- 


toa friend which does not find him, but is brought back to us,! necessary that we should possess the theoretical wisdom; but in/| tered a sentiment peculiarly adapted to charm the English. In 
what a singular emotion is produced by breaking open our own) life, it requires not only the theoretical wisdom, but the practical) France every man of sense would have aspired to be a general 
seal, and conversing with our altered self as a third person. | ability to act up to it. We may know exactly what we ought to, favorite, and every man of literary distinction might have won 
AN vsier.—There was a certain usher in the school, a very do, but we may not have the fortitude to do it. “ Now,” says the | easily enough to that ambition. But here intellect alone does not 
pink and pattern of ushers. He was hard to the lesser boys, but) shy man in love, “I ought to go and talk to my mistress—my produce fashion, and the author, failing to attain it, affects the 
he had his favorites among them—fellows who always cated, rival is with her—I ought to make myself as agreeable a3 pos-| privilege of railing, and the right to be disappointed. 
him sir, and offered him oranges. sible—I ought to throw that fellow in the shade by my bens 
QvoraTion FROM Gippon.—Conversation enriches the under-|! mofs and my compliments.” Does he do so? No! he sits in 
standing, but solitude is the school of genius. a corner, and scowls at the lady. He is in the miserable 
Birps.—Birds have often seemed to me like the messengers) state described by Persius. He knows what is good, and cannot ! 
from earth to heaven—charged with the homage and gratitude of, perform it. Yet this man, if an author, from the very cireum- 
nature, and gifted with the most eloquent of created voices to fulfil) stance of feeling so bitterly that his constitution is stronger than 
the mission. \|his reason, would have made his lover in a book all that he could 
Cuivpe naroiy.—The fault of the “Childe Harold” is as a|not be himself in reality. 
whole. There is no grandeur in its conception. Every novelin| Wanxiry.—Two persons in one of Sir John Suckling’s plays 
the Minerva Press furnishes a similar idea of the hero and the jare under sentence of execution, and the poet hits off the vanity 
plan. A discontented young nobleman, sated and jaded, setting |of the one by a stroke worthy of a much greater dramatist :-— 
out on his travels—turn the conception as you will, it comes al-|‘‘I have something troubles me,” says Pellagrin. “ What's 
ways to that in plain and sober reality. But this poor and hack-|/that?” asks his friend. ‘The people,” replies Pellagrin, “ will 
nied conception the poet has hid in so magnificent a robe, and)/say, as we go along, ‘ thow art the properer fellow!” Printed by George P. Scott & Co.—successors to J. Seymour. 


“ 


Tue pror.e.—Were it not something profane to accuse so glo- 
rious a benefactor as Shakspeare of any offence, it might, per- 
haps, be justly observed, that while his works abound with pithy 
sarcasms on the foibles of the common people, they have never 
brought into a strong light their nobler qualities ; even the virtues 
accorded them are the mere virtues of servants, and rarely aspire 
beyond fidelity to a master in misfortune. But not now, thank 
heaven, is it the mode, the cant, to affect a disdain of the vast 
majority of our fellow-creatures—an unthinking scorn for their 
opinions or pursuits; the philosophy of past times confused itself 
with indifference ; the philosophy of the present rather seeks to 
be associated with philanthropy. 











